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CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOLS 
FOR 1914. 


During the coming summer the Sisters College will 
hold summer sessions at the Catholic University and at 
St. Joseph’s College, Dubuque, Iowa. The scope of the 
work in each of these schools will be approximately the 
same and it will differ from the work conducted in the 
former summer sessions of the Catholic University chiefly 
in the addition of several courses designed especially to 
meet the needs of teachers in our elementary schools. 

The primary and grammar grade teachers even more 
than the teachers in high schools and colleges stand in need 
of help in the history, philosophy and psychology of edu- 
cation, in class management, and in general and special 
methods. In addition to these courses which have been 
given at the previous sessions of the Sisters College, 
courses will be provided this year in mechanics of pri- 
mary reading, in the method of teaching commercial and 
physical geography, in the language work of the early 
grades, in the teaching of grammar and composition in 
the seventh and eighth grades, in primary music as well 
as in the method of teaching arithmetic, United States 
history and civil government. 

It is to be hoped that as many grade teachers as pos- 
sible will attend these summer sessions. Nothing else 
will so effectively prevent teachers from crystallizing and 
becoming wooden in their methods as attendance at such 
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gatherings as the summer school, nor is it easy to imagine 
any other influence which would be so potent in elevating 
the standard in our parochial schools and in securing 
general cooperation and coordination in our work. 
Experience has abundantly shown that if a teacher is 
to remain plastic and inspirational in her class room she 
must have the stimulation that comes from change of 
environment at intervals not too infrequent. Once a 
year, if possible, she should be taken out of the narrow 
environment of the school room, where for months she 
has been giving to the children mental and moral nour- 
ishment and brought into contact with workers in all 
parts of the field of education and brought under the 
influence of minds with a larger outlook upon human life. 
As a matter of fact, most of our parochial teachers do 
receive help of this kind. They are summoned home to 
the Mother House during the summer vacation where they 
renew their associations with the scattered members of 
the Community, make their spiritual retreat and benefit 
by courses of instruction provided for the teachers of the 
Community. In all these respects, however, the summer 
sessions of the Sisters College offer exceptional advan- 
tages. A large number of eminent professors, each labor- 
ing in his own chosen field, tend to give to the teachers 
breadth of view and a fresh outlook on the work in which 
they are engaged during the school year. Select teachers 
from a large number of the teaching Communities, drawn 
from all parts of the United States and Canada, meet 
daily in the classrooms, lecture halls, laboratories and 
on the recreation grounds. The benefits to be derived 
from this commingling and interchange of experience are 
well nigh incaleulable. The knowledge gained through 
such intercourse is infinitesimal in comparison with the 
stimulation that comes from the contact of mind with 
mind. This is true at all gatherings of teachers, but it 
would be difficult indeed to find elsewhere a body of 
teachers so earnest in their pursuit of knowledge, so 
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hungry and thirsty for whatever promises to improve the 
teaching capacity, so zealous for the attainment of great 
ends. 

The effect of the summer school experience on the 
religious life of the Sisters who have been privileged to 
attend former sessions has been the very best. It is 
true that each Community has been represented by its 
choicest members, Sisters of experience in the work of 
teaching and who, by their faultless religious life, have 
earned the right from their Community to such privileges 
as these. 

The summer session of the Sisters College is quite 
unlike the usual college or university summer school. 
Here the aim is not simply the acquiring of new knowl- 
edge or of skill in imparting knowledge already pos- 
sessed. A great variety of courses of instruction in the 
various school subjects is offered by university pro- 
fessors. In this, indeed, it resembles the usual university 
summer school; but the thing that gives character to the 
summer sessions of the Sisters College and which places 
this summer school in sharp contrast to that which is 
generally offered to teachers is the way in which all 
knowledge is shot through and through with religious 
truth and religious feeling. Here, at least, the Sister 
may learn that truth is never so effectively presented to 
the pupil as when it is presented in its true relationship 
to God and to the eternal verities. 

The morning’s work opens as it should with Mass and 
Holy Communion and the day’s work ends with benedic- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament. During every moment 
of the day the religious elements of the teacher’s charac- 
ter is quickened into a newness of life. The presence of 
hundreds of other teachers differing, indeed, in religious 
habit and rule but united in a common end, the salvation 
of souls and the interests of Jesus Christ, tends to pro- 
duce a Pentecostal enthusiasm which lifts the teachers 
to a higher spiritual plane and leaves with them perma- 
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nent results both in the spiritual and intellectual orders. 
During these weeks of uplift the narrow boundary of 
the teacher’s habitual environment drops away, and she is 
made to realize that it is her blessed privilege to take 
part in the great work which the Catholic Church is 
doing to preserve, enlighten and uplift mankind, apart 
from considerations of race, creed or national boundary 
lines. 

Now that opportunities of this sort have been rendered 
available, it may be asked why much larger numbers of 
the teaching Sisters have not availed themselves of the 
privilege which the Catholic University of America has 
conceded to them. But the answer is not far to seek. It 
is due chiefly to poverty. While the tuition for a single 
teacher is a small item, tuition, board at the University 
for six weeks, and the traveling expenses to and from 
the University amount to a sum which, while small in 
itself, is relatively very large when compared to the 
meagre salary paid to the Sisters who teach in our 
parochial schools. In fact, it is only by dint of close 
economy that the Sisters are able to feed and clothe 
themselves out of the salary which is given them. 

The school would, indeed, benefit greatly by having its 
teachers attend the summer session of the Sisters Col- 
lege; but the teachers cannot pay their own way and the 
parish frequently finds it difficult enough to pay the 
ordinary expenses of the school without undertaking to 
improve the quality of the teaching by items of expense 
such as we are here considering. The Communities, 
indeed, have undertaken to send a small number of their 
members even from such distant points as British 
Columbia, Nova Scotia, Oregon, California, Texas and 
Florida; but the traveling expenses in these cases are 
well nigh prohibitive. In fact, the traveling expenses 
form the chief item for a very large percentage of the 
teachers who have heretofore attended the summer 
school in Washington. 
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To lessen the burden of expense for the Sisters the 
professors of the Catholic University have consented in 
still larger numbers than heretofore to forego the benefits 
and the privileges of their summer vacation and duplicate 
their work during the coming summer by conducting the 
summer session in Dubuque, without in any way dimin- 
ishing the work heretofore conducted by them at the 
Catholic University. This will mean a saving of $60 
apiece for each Sister who resides in Dubuque or further 
West, a sum which would practically pay the expenses 
of board and tuition during the summer session. More- 
over, for the Sisterhoods having convents in Dubuque, 
there is the added advantage of being able to board at 
home. This will naturally allow them to attend the sum- 
mer session in very large numbers, and it is to be expected 
that the Western attendance will be at least doubled, since 
this may be done without increase of expense to the 
Community and with twice the benefits resulting. 

St. Joseph’s College, Dubuque, is most fortunately 
situated for a Sisters’ summer school. Besides the large 
Communities having their Mother Houses in Dubuque, 
the city is only five hours from St. Paul, five hours from 
Chicago, seven hours from Milwaukee and not a long 
journey from such centres as St. Louis and Omaha. 

Catholics who have the means and who are interested 
for their children’s sake as well as for the good of reli- 
gion and country in the uplift of our parochial schools 
cannot make a better use of a few dollars than to employ 
them in defraying the expenses of one or more Sisters . 
from their parochial school. There are many Catholic 
men and women in positions of comparative ease to-day 
who owe much to the Sisters who taught them. An 
appropriate and useful return might be made by assist- 
ing these Sisters to drink in new inspiration and to 
acquire new ability to continue their life work. If help 
from such sources as this were forthcoming in anything 
like the extent which the services rendered would justify, 
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or which the appreciation of our Catholic people for the 
noble work of the Sisters would seem to indicate, both 
summer schools of the Catholic University would be 
crowded to the limits of their capacity during the coming 
summer. 

While the needs of the Sisters are the prime cause of 
these summer sessions, the University has not forgotten 
the multitude of Catholic teachers who are laboring in the 
public schools practically shut off from sources of Cath- 
olic inspiration in their work. In the normal school 
where these teachers were prepared for their work, no 
less than in the courses of lectures provided for them 
during their professional career, the tone of the in- 
struction is decidedly agnostic and materialistic. These 
teachers need the help that the Catholic University 
summer school offers even more than the Sisters need it. 
At present they constitute a great bulwark against 
materialism and they should be helped in every way pos- 
sible to preserve their high ideals. It is to be hoped, 
therefore, that many of them will take advantage of the 
opportunities offered them at the summer schools, both 
at Dubuque and in Washington, to renew the fervor of 
their faith and to quicken professional zeal by looking at 
their work from a Catholic viewpoint. 

The summer session of the Sisters College to be held at 
Dubuque during the coming summer is, of course, an 
experiment. The professors of the Catholic University, 
together with a large number of instructors from St. 
Joseph’s College, Dubuque; St. Paul’s Seminary, St. 
Thomas College, St. Paul, no less than Sisters of various 
communities who have taken higher degrees at the Sis- 
ters College, will do their part loyally and generously. 
It remains to be seen whether or not their efforts will 
meet with due appreciation from those for whose benefit 
this work has been undertaken and so many sacrifices 
are about to be made. Judging from the experience of 
the past three years at Washington, there is little doubt 
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that the results of this new venture will more than justify 
the University in making permanent arrangements for 
summer sessions in Dubuque. 

As heretofore, the tuition at both summer sessions will 
be $25. This admits the Sister to all the classes of the 
summer session. An additional fee of $5 is charged for 
materials and breakage in the laboratory courses of 
physics, chemistry and biology. Board and room for the 
six weeks of the summer session may be had at the Cath- 
olic University and at St. Joseph’s College, Dubuque, 
for $40. Applications for room and board should be 
made by those contemplating attendance at Washington 
to the Registrar of the Sisters College, Brookland, D. C., 
and for similar accommodations at St. Joseph’s College 
to Rev. A. R. Thier, St. Joseph’s College, Dubuque. 
Arrangements may be made directly with Communities 
having houses in Dubuque for board and room. 

The summer session in Washington will begin on June 
27th and close on August 7th. Registration opens at 9 
o’clock, June 27th. A formal opening with High Mass 
and sermon will take place at 9 a. m. on Sunday, June 
28th, and the lectures will begin at 8 o’clock on June 29th. 
A retreat for those who care to avail themselves of it 
will open on Saturday, August 8th, and will close on 
August 15th. 

Summer session in Dubuque will open with High Mass 
and sermon on July 12th, 9 a. m., and will close on Friday, 
the 21st of August. The courses conducted at Dubuque 
will be of the same character and will be given the same 
credit towards degrees as those conducted at the summer 
session in Washington. In certain cases courses at the 
Dubuque summer school are grouped differently from 
those at Washington. The reasons for this will be 
obvious. Among other things this arrangement will per- 
mit students to select the summer session that will per- 
mit them to make the combination of subjects which they 
need. The most noted departures in the schedule in 
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Dubuque will be found in the case of sociology and 
economics and in the teachers course in religion and the 
methods of teaching religion. During the first three 
weeks two lectures a day will be given on sociology and 
during the remaining three weeks two lectures a day on 
economics. It is presumed that the students wishing one 
of these courses will elect to take both of them, and hence 
this arrangement will not cause any inconvenience. The 
same is true of the courses on Christian Doctrine and the 
Methods of Teaching Religion. This arrangement was 
rendered necessary by the inability of the instructors in 
question to remain at the school during the entire session. 

A fuller statement of the summer school program will 
shortly be published, but it is felt that a brief presenta- 
tion of the courses, instructors and hours will prove val- 
uable at this time to the readers of THe Review. Hence 
we subjoin the following outline. 


WASHINGTON SUMMER SESSION 


Methods of Teaching Religion. 
Genetic and Comparative Psychology. 

Very Reverend Edward Aloysius Pace, Ph.D., 8.T.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Philosophy and Director of 
Studies, C. U. A. 

Primary Methods (two hours a day, first two weeks). 

Very Reverend Thomas Edward Shields, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Psychology and Education, Dean of Sis- 
ters College. 

History of Education I. 
History of Education II. 

Reverend Patrick Joseph McCormick, 8.T.L., Ph.D., 

Instructor in Education and Secretary of Sisters 
College. 
Philosophy of Education. 

Brother Chrysostom, F.8.C., M.A., Instructor in Philos- 

ophy, Manhattan College, N. Y. 
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Psychology of Education. 
Methods of Study. 
Reverend Leo L. McVey, A.B., STL, Instructor in 
Education, Sisters College. 
School Administration. 
Reverend William J. Fitzgerald, 8.T.L., Superintendent 
of Diocesan Schools, Hartford, Conn. 
Methods of Teaching Grammar in the Grades. 
Method of Teaching Composition in the Grades. 
Rhetoric in theory and practice. 
James N. Hartnett, Instructor in English, C. U. A. 
Method of Teaching Arithmetic in the Grades. 
Method of Teaching Physical Geography. 
Method of Teaching Commercial Geography. 
John J. Garvey, A.B. 
American Political History. 
American Constitutional History. 
Charles Hallan McCarthy, Ph.D., Professor of American 
History, C. U. A. 
Method of Teaching Primary Music. 
Miss Elizabeth Maladey, Supervisor of Music, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Methods of Teaching Primary Reading. 
Instructor not yet appointed. 
General Psychology. 
Introduction to Philosophy. 
Reverend Charles A. Dubray, 8.M., Ph.D., Instructor in 
Philosophy, C. U. A. 
History of Philosophy. 
German I. 
Reverend O. F. Knapke, C.P.P.8., Instructor in Logic, 
Sisters College. 
Logic. 
Ethics. 
Reverend James J. Fox, A.B., 8.T.D., Associate Pro- 
fessor of Ethics, C. U. A. 
Algebra. 
Geometry. 
Anthony J. Scullen, C.E., Instructor in Civil Engi- 
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Advanced Algebra. 
Plane Analytic Geometry. 
Otto J. Ramler, A.M., Instructor in Mathematics, 
C. U. A. 
Plane Trigonometry. 
George F. Harbin, A.B., E.E., Associate Professor of 
Electrical Engineering. 
Physics I. 
Physics I, Laboratory. 
Maurice P. Doran, C.E., Instructor in Civil Engi- 
neering, C. U. A. 
Physics II. 
Physics II, Laboratory. 
John J. Widmayer, Jr., B.S., Assistant in Physics. 
Chemistry I. 
Chemistry II. 
Chemistry I and II, Laboratory. 
Henry 8B. Froning, A.M., Instructor in Chemistry, 
C. U. A. 
Biology I. 
Biology I, Laboratory. 
Biology II. 
Biology II, Laboratory. 
John B. Parker, A.M., Associate Professor Biology, 
C. U. A. 
English I. 
Reverend Florence Moynihan, St. Paul, Minn. 
English ITI. 
English IV. 
Francis J. Hemelt, Ph.D., Instructor in English, C. U. A. 
Latin I. 
Latin II. 
Rev. Thomas J. McGourty, A.M., Instructor in Latin, 
C. U. A. 
Latin III. 
Latin IV. 
Reverend J. J. Jepson, 8.8. 
Greek I. 
Greek II. 
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Greek III. 
John B. O’Connor, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Greek 
Language and Literature, C. U. A. 
German II. 
German III. 
Paul Gleis, Ph.D., Professor in German Language and 
Literature. 
French I. 
French II. 
Library Science. 
Joseph Schneider, M.A., Assistant, Instructor in French 
and Librarian, C. U. A. 
French ITI. 
Italian. 
Reverend William A. Hemmick, 8.T.B., Instructor in Italian, 
C. U. A. 
Church History. 
General History. 
Very Reverend P. J. Healy, 8.T.D., Professor of Church 
History, C. U. A. 
Art I—History of Art. 
Frederick Vernon Murphy, Instructor in Architecture, 
C. U. A. 
Art II—Free hand drawing. 
Miss M. Lillian Burke. 
Music I, Harmony. 
Music II, Gregorian Chant. 
Reverend Abel L. Gabert, Instructor in Ecclesiastical 
Music, C. U. A. 
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DUBUQUE SUMMER SBSSION 


General Methods. 
Primary Methods. 
Psychology of Education. 

Very Reverend Thomas Edward Shields, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Psychology and Education, Dean of 
Sisters College. 

Teachers Course in Religion (two lectures a day first three 
weeks). 

Very Reverend Humphry Moynihan, 8.T.D., President, 
St. Thomas College, St. Paul, Minn. 

Methods of Teaching Religion (two lectures a day last three 
weeks). 

Very Reverend Aloysius Pace, Ph.D., 8.T.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Philosophy, Director of Studies, C. U. A. 

History of Education. 
History of Philosophy. 

Reverend William Turner, 8.T.D., Professor of Philoso- 

phy, C. U. A. 
Philosophy of Education. 
Methods of Study. 
Reverend Michael Costello, C. U. A. 
Methods of Teaching Arithemtic. 
Geometry. 
Mr. Morrissey, Instructor in Mathematics, St. Joseph’s 
College. 
Method of Teaching Primary Reading. 

Sr. Columba, B.V.M., B.A. 

Methods of Teaching Physical Geography. 
Methods of Teaching Commercial Geography. 

Sr. Katharine, O.8.B. 

Methods of Teaching Primary Music. e 

Sr. Mary Borgia, M.A., Loretto, Ky. 
Teaching Composition in the grades. 

Teaching Grammar in the grades. 

Miss Cannon, M.A., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Language Work in Elementary grades. 
Rhetoric in Theory and Practice. 

Miss Sarah Devlin, M.A., Whitewater, Wis. 
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General Psychology. 
French. 

Reverend George Sauvage, C.8.C., Ph.D., Instructor in 

Psychology, C. U. A. 
Introduction to Philosophy. 

Reverend John C. Stuart, 8.T.L., Profesor of Philosophy, 

St. Joseph’s College. 
Logic. 

Reverend John Nolan, 8.T.L., Profesor of Philosophy, 

Vice-President, St. Joseph’s College. 
Sociology. 

Reverend William Kerby, 8.T.L., Professor of Sociology, 
C. U. A. (2 hours a day, first week), 

Reverend John Webster Melody, 8.T.D., Associate Pro- 
fessor Moral Theology, C. U. A. (2 hours a day, sec- 
ond and third week). 

Economics (two hours a day, last three weeks). 

Reverend John A. Ryan, 8.T.D., Professor of Moral 

Theology, St. Paul Seminary. 
Advanced Algebra. 
Trigonometry. 

Mr. James Francis Connor, A.B., Instructor in Mathe- 

matics, C. U. A. 
Algebra. 

Mr. Cretzmeyer, Instructor in Mathematics, St. Joseph’s 

College. 
Physics. 
Physics (Laboratory). 

Mr. Louis Henry Crook, B.8., Instructor in Mechanics, 
C. U. A. 

Chemistry. 
Chemistry (Laboratory). 

Reverend John J. Breitbach, A.B., Instructor in Chem- 

istry, St. Joseph’s College. 
Biology. 
Biology (Laboratory). 

Reverend James Aloysius Geary, Instructor in Biology, 
C. U. A. 

English IV. 
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English V. 
Reverend Thomas Conry, 8.T.B., Professor of English, 
St. Joseph’s College. 
English I. 
English II. 
Mr. Thomas Quinn Beesley, M.A., Chicago, Ill. 
Latin I. 
Greek I. 
Greek IT. 
Reverend Franz Coeln, Ph.D., Professor of Sacred Scrip- 
ture, C. U. A. 
Latin II. 
Latin III. 
Reverend Alphonse Carey, 8.T.L., Professor of Latin, 
St. Thomas College. 
German. 
Reverend John J. Herbers, A.B., Professor of German, 
St. Joseph’s College. 
General History. 
Reverend Albert 8. Peikert, 8.T.B., Professor of History, 
St. Joseph’s College. 
Music. 
Reverend Alphonsus Dress, Professor of Music, St. 
Joseph’s College. 


For the convenience of teachers who may wish to make out 
their plan of work at either of the summer sessions, we give 
here a tentative horarium. It is impossible at this date to fix 
definitely all the items of the hour plan, but it may be taken 
for granted that there will be as few changes as possible made 
in the plan here submitted. 


WASHINGTON 


8 Primary Methods 
History of 
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Methods of McVey 
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History of Education I..............+.. odes 
Genetic Pace 


Method of Teaching Arithmetic................- 


History of Education 
School Fitzgerald 


ee 


General Psychology........ 
Plane 


Methods of Teaching Religion............... 


Psychology of McVey 
Introduction to Dubray 
American Political History.................. McCarthy 
Plane Analytical Ramler 
Scullen 


Philosophy of Education.................+. 
American Constitutional History............. y 
Library Schneider 


Music I, Gregorian Chant............... 
Chemistry II........... ....Froning 


Latin .. Jepson 
Advanced amler 
Garvey 

Primary Shields 
French neider 
GD 

Pace 
Freehand burke 

French Hem mick 
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Physics II 

Chemistry I 

Biology I 

Method of Teaching Physical Geography 
Method of Teaching Grammar 


Physics I, Laboratory 

Physics II, Laboratory 

Chemistry I and II, Laboratory 

Biology I, Laboratory 

Biology II, Laboratory 

Method of Teaching Composition in Grades. ...Hartnett 
Method of Teaching Commercial Geography Garvey 
Method of Teaching Primary Reading 


Physics I, Laboratory 

Physics II, Laboratory 

Chemistry I and II, Laboratory 
Biology I, Laboratory 

Biology II, Laboratory 

Method of Teaching Primary Music 


DUBUQUE. 


Philosophy of Education 
Method of Teaching Physical Geography. . .Sr. — 


Psychology of Education 
Methods of Study 
Advanced Algebra 


10 General Assembly—Addresses by His Grace Archbishop 
Keane and distinguished visitors; General Methods and 
Educational Policies will be dealt with in the un- 
occupied hours by Dr. Shields. 
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Introduction to Stuart 
Turner 


Rhetoric in Theory and Practice................. Devlin 


Teachers’ Course in Religion................. Moynihan 
Methods of Teaching Religion.................... Pace 
Sauvage 
Beesley 


Method of Teaching Composition in the grades. ..Cannon 
Economics and Sociology.......... Ryan, Kerby, Melody 


Methods of Teaching Arithmetic............. 
English work in 4th, 5th and 6th grades.......... Devlin 


Chemistry, Breitbach 
Teaching Grammar in the grades............... Cannon 
Method of Teaching U. 8. History............. Haggerty 
Economies and Sociology.......... 


2.0.00 


Chemistry, Breitbach 
Methods of Teaching Civil Government........ Haggerty 
Teachers Course in Religion................. Moynihan 
Methods of Teaching Religion.................... Pace 


The complete announcements will be ready in a short time 
and may be obtained by writing to the Registrar of the Sisters 
College, Brookland, D. C. 


2 urner 
P.M. 

3 Physics I Crook 

Chemistry 
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THE INEFFICIENCY OF MORAL EDUCATION 
WITHOUT A RELIGIOUS BASIS * 


ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN 
ENGLAND 


In a survey of the methods of teaching independent 
morality in the schools of the United States, the methods 
of the Ethical Culture School in New York, the principles 
of the society which it represents, and similar schools in 
England are worthy of consideration. The Ethical Cul- 
ture Society is an organized international movement to 
assert the supremacy of the ethical factor in education 
‘ and in all the relations of life apart from religious 
motives. The work began in New York in 1871. It soon 
spread to other American cities, and in 1887 a Union of 
Ethical Culture Societies was formed. Dr. Felix Adler 
was the founder, assisted by Mr. W. M. Salter in the 
United States and Mr. Stanton Coit in England. 

The Ethical Culture School in New York was estab- 
lished in 1878 as a free kindergarten, and upon this as a 
foundation the institution has been erected. It comprises 
all the grades and the high school, and supplementary 
classes for young men and women. The end set up is a 
social one: First, the inculcation of the democratic spirit, 
—children of the rich and poor of different nationalities 
meet together both at work and at play. Secondly, the 
awakening of serious intellectual interests to offset the 
pleasure-loving tendencies of a large city. Thirdly, the 
awakening of the spirit of social service by interesting 
the pupils in the work of the settlement houses. Fourthly, 
the forming of an humanitarian purpose by glorifying 
human progress.’ Each should contribute to that prog- 
ress according to his gifts. 

* A thesis submitted to the Teachers College of the Catholic University 
of America in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the degree, 


Master of Arts. 
*See Ellicott, The Ethical Culture School of New York; Religious 


Education, April, 1911, p. 101. 
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Dr. Adler holds that there is a body of moral truth 
upon which all good men and women agree and that it is 
the duty of the teacher of the public school to give his 
pupils this fund of morality in a systematic way—i. e., 
that lessons should be graded to suit the ages and capaci- 
ties of the children. He should give a clear understand- 
ing of what is right and what is wrong, but not enter into 
the question why the right should be done and the wrong 
avoided. He illustrates by a teacher treating truthful- 
ness who says to the pupil, ‘‘Thou shalt not lie,’’ and he 
takes it for granted that the pupil feels the force of the 
commandment and sees that he ought to yield obedience 
to it. Dr. Adler adds, ‘‘For my part I should suspect of 
quibbling and dishonest intention any boy or girl who 
would ask me, ‘Why ought I not to lie?’ I should 
hold up before such a child the Ought in all its awful 
majesty.’ He holds that the conscience can be enlight- 
ened, guided, and strengthened without raising the ques- 
tion why it is wrong to do that which is forbidden. Ac- 
cording to Ethical Culture principles, there is no rea- 
son—it is final, irrevocable law without origin or source, 
and without any adequate sanction or authority. 

Dr. Adler has gathered up and graded a large amount 
of material to teach morality without the real sanctions 
of conduct. Each period has its specific duty around 
which other duties may be grouped. He does not advo- 
cate the use of text-books as he thinks that suitable ones 
have not yet been written. The work begins with fairy 
tales; passes on to fables; continues with the Bible; goes 
to Greek life, then Roman history, and next, modern life. 
In the elementary school, which covers the pre-adolescent 
period, the fundamental moral facts are presented to the 
child. The characters of the fairy tales and legends 
appeal to his imagination and stir his emotions. Dr. 
Adler attaches great value to the fairy tale for its use in 
cultivating the imagination and the formation of ideals. 


* Adler, Moral Instruction of Children, p. 13. 
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He uses the Bible merely as a manual of moral instruction, 
and holds it in the same regard as the Mdarchen, except 
that it is adapted to teach moral lessons of more com- 
plexity, showing the interweaving of cause and effect. 
For him there is no distinction of natural truth and 
supernatural truth, and hence no specialization of func- 
tion of the fairy story to teach only natural truth. Fairy 
story, myth, and parable are used indifferently by him to 
teach moral lessons, than which, in his judgment, there is 
no higher truth. In the grammar school, the work passes 
from observation to generalization, and from making 
moral distinctions to reasoning about them. The subject 
matter in this department is Duties, based not upon first 
principles, for Dr. Adler holds that there are none, but 
upon some secondary principles, in his terminology 
‘‘middle axioms,’’ or concrete rules of conduct upon 
which all agree. For example, in teaching the command 
to tell the truth, he opens a discussion in casuistry in 
which the moral judgment is exercised in making fine 
distinctions between what constitutes a falsehood and a 
true statement. He holds that the pupil discerns more 
precisely by such an analysis what is meant by lying. In. 
the same way, he formulates the other indispensable 
rules of conduct.* 

The Ethical Culture Society in England, led by Mr. 
Stanton Coit, is best known through the work of the 
Moral Instruction League which was organized in 1897 
to promote the principles of Ethical Culture. The League 
has worked with persevering energy to introduce sys- 
tematic independent moral instruction in the Board 
Schools of England. Before the year 1906, more than 
thirty Local Education authorities had introduced moral 
instruction into their schools. In that year, the Educa- 
tional Code adopted the following measure: ‘‘Moral in- 
struction should form an important part of every ele- 


*See Adler, op. cit., p. 172. 
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mentary school curriculum. Such instruction may be 
either incidental, given as fitting opportunity arises in 
the ordinary routine of lessons, or given systematically 
and as a course of graduated instruction.’”* 

While definite moral instruction is now given to a mil- 
lion children of England, most of the teachers give only 
one-half hour a week to the subject. They follow the 
syllabus for elementary schools published by the Eng- 
lish Moral Instruction League. Wherever direct instruc- 
tion was adopted, it was substituted for the Scripture 
Lessons which in accordance with the famous Cowper 
Temple Clause have been the basis of moral instruction 
since 1870. 

Among the educators of England, Mr. F. J. Gould is 
the leader of the Moral Instruction League, and he has 
done more than any other living Englishman to persuade 
the English people to substitute the non-theological moral 
instruction in the schools for the Scripture Lessons.* 
His method consists in the presentation of concrete ex- 
amples of conduct of great men and women from history 
and the analysis of their motives by conversation lessons. 
Although he has given away many hundred moral lessons 
to children, on no occasion, he says, has a child asked 
him such a question as why it should tell the truth. His 
conception of morality is Service, appealing to the child 
through feeling, imagination, and reason. 1st. Admira- 
tion for the spirit of Service so that acts of service will 
be followed by grateful feeling, illustrated by courtesies 
in the home and school. 2d. By aesthetic imagery, Serv- 
ice must be invested with dignity and beauty. The teacher 
presents an aesthetic idea of Service through carefully 
chosen examples from history, literature and life. 3d. 
By analysis of these instances, the teacher will show that 
no quality is to be regarded as moral until it has been 
applied to the welfare of others. 


*G. Spiller, Moral Education in Eighteen Countries. 
* See Gan International Journal of Ethics. 
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Both Dr. Adler and Mr. Gould recognize the incidental 
method of teaching morality through the ethical use of 
literature, history, geography and other subjects. Geog- 
raphy should associate countries with religious move- 
ments, patriots, the heroes of art, industry and social 
reform. History should be a record of the heroism, 
philanthropy, poetry, art, and industrial life of each 
period. Art should contribute masterpieces of painting. 
Music should be associated with sound moral sentiments. 
Readers should be written in easy words so that the mind 
may follow ideas rather than words, which would make 
for better thinking and greater sincerity. Arithmetic 
should interest the pupils in domestic economy, industrial 
finance and commercial projects. It should be an aid to 
honest thinking in matters of personal conduct and social 
relations. They would use every subject of the curriculum 
to teach moral lessons. 

The aim of the Ethical Culture teachers is to form 
useful and progressive members of society. Their sys- 


tem of moral instruction is elaborately worked out and 


embodies good pedagogical methods: inspiring moral 
examples illustrated in biographies of great men; the 
initiation of philanthropic activities, and the encourage- 
ment of moral reflection. But the entire scheme rests 
upon no solid foundation because the substantial inform- 
ing principle of morality is wanting. According to their 
view, conscience is not the voice of the All-knowing, 
Ever-present Lawgiver, but the dictate of man’s own 
mind. 

The concept of morality of the Ethical Culture leaders 
is derived from Kant, but widened sufficiently to include 
Humanitarianism. Society has been idealized so that the 
teachers may now say, ‘‘ Humanity and God—they are the 
same thing.’’ The idea of benevolence and social service 
ealls forth admiration, but it is wanting in motive. So- 
ciety can never be an end in itself of human action. 

The Ethical Culture leaders teach the moral or per- 
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sonal sanction. Mr. Coit says that the chief concern of 
moral education is to create a sense of the sanctions of 
right conduct, and so he would solemnly repeat, ‘‘The 
‘ought’ is an ‘ought’ which exists. It is because the 
‘ought’ is an ‘ought’ that ‘is’ that it is capable at the 
same time of being the object of religious veneration and 
of scientific wonder and curiosity.’ Both Mr. Adler 
and Mr. Gould teach the child what he ought to do, but 
give no reason why he ought to do it. If a pupil should 
be so wanting in reverence for the Ought as to ask why 
he ought, Dr. Adler would hold up the ‘‘Ought in all its 
awful majesty.’’ And by solemnly uttering the word, 
with what an awful majesty he would invest it! Or as 
one critic of this conception of morality suggests, ‘‘by 
printing the word Ought in great letters on the black- 
board and training the children reverently to salute the 
word as they are accustomed to salute the national flag.’” 

Mr. Coit says that the introduction of supernatural 
motives to make people act justly, speak the truth, and 
serve their fellow-men, has vitiated the moral emotions, 
sentiments and judgments of men.’ Right for right’s 
sake is the motive which the Ethical Culture leaders sing 
in every key. But right for the sake of right, for the 
sake of irrevocable uncreated law, provides no sufficient 
motive or inspiration for action. They read into the 
supernatural motive in appealing to the hope of reward 
and punishment a certain hedonism, but in this charge 
they miss the point of the motive. The fear of punish- 
ment and hope of reward is a secondary thing—the con- 
trolling motive in the stress of temptation, it is true, but 
the primary motive is the love of God which in a greater 
or less degree must be present always. A moral code 
must be able to restrain the weak man in temptation as 
well as to stimulate the noble nature to virtue, and the 


*Coit, Memoires sur I’Education Moral, 1912, p. 178. 
* Fox, Catholic World, Vol. LXXVII, p. 286. 
. Coit, op. cit., p. 177. 
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fear of punishment restrains where a higher motive some- 
times fails. Once saved from falling, he will advance to 
virtue by the higher motive. Independent moral teaching 
relies largely upon the knowledge of consequences of 
wrong doing to preserve the child in virtue. But reason 
is blinded when passion rises and a more inspiring, com- 
pelling motive than self-interest is needed to still tempta- 
tion. It has no motive strong enough to secure the 
observance of the self-regarding virtues. 

The moral standards have been fixed by religion; the 
moral precepts have been given by religion, and inde- 
pendent morality, whether taught by the direct or indi- 
rect method, cannot aim higher than a worldly ideal. 
Conscience becomes a mere self-respect or sentiment 
instead of the word of a Lawgiver, and the motive of 
conduct, the individual’s self-respect and dignity. Or it 
may take the form of prudential motive, that honesty is 
the best policy, that it is detection, not the wrong act, 
that counts. Philosophical morality consists, at most, of 
the personal and social virtues. It is lacking in motive, 
the element which constitutes the essence of morality. In 
the words of Martineau, ‘‘Ethics must either perfect 
itself in religion, or disintegrate itself into Hedonism.’” 


ENGLAND 


The second group of educationists insist that moral 
instruction must be based upon religious instruction to 
be effective. This is a larger constituency and the prin- 
ciple obtains in most of the leading countries of Europe 
except France and Italy. 

Since the adoption of the elementary school system in 
England in 1870, moral instruction has been based upon 
Scripture Lessons. Although the Cowper-Temple plan 
does not prescribe religious instruction, it does require 
instruction in non-denominational religious ideas and 


* Study of Religion, Introduction, p. 24. 
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eontains the regulation, ‘‘In any school in which the 
Holy Scriptures shall be read and taught, the teaching 
shall not be used or directed in favor of or against the 
distinctive truths of any denomination.’”® 

Scripture Lessons are indicted both because they have 
become a school creed and also that they fail to be of any 
moral value. Upon few points is opinion more divided 
than upon the value of undenominational religious teach- 
ing. Those whose religion consists in the recognition of 
some vague relation between the finite and the Infinite, 
hold that such teaching becomes the expression of the 
underlying unity of all religious experience, and fosters 
the religious attitude of mind which is necessary in 
character formation. Those to whom religion means 
dogma, maintain that a neutral, colorless religious teach- 
ing, as undenominational teaching must be, would be 
worse than none. There is a widespread criticism of the 
moral education based on Scripture Lessons because the 
Syllabuses have not taken account of the needs of moral 
teaching and form no introduction to the duties of social 
and civic life. One writer says, ‘‘Our systems of moral 
or Biblical instruction are almost entirely stupid. They 
are one hundred years behind the time. They seem 
untouched by educational progress. Above all they are 
clearly ineffective.’’™ 

It is far from satisfying the needs of moral education, 
and the movement to introduce universal moral instruc- 
tion on non-theological basis is growing, due to the 
activity of the Moral Instruction League. However, among 
English teachers there is still a majority for the indirect 
method and an overwhelming majority, in the case of the 
secondary schools. Although there is a preponderance of 
opinion in favor of the religious sanction, there are many 
prominent men like Prof. Muirhead who would approve 
of the secularization of morals in the sense of ‘‘giving 


* A. Riley, The Religious Question in Public Education, p. 25. 
™ Hayward, Reform of Moral and Biblical Instruction, p. 190. 
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security to moral principle by detaching it from all 
dependence upon changes in theological opinion.’ 
Others like Mr. Picton claim that the teacher should be 
unfettered by the restriction of any syllabus, but do not 
think that the child has any corresponding rights in 
regard to the teaching it should receive.** 

Mrs. Bridges Adams urges that the moral instruction 
should be in the principles of social democracy.’* These 
are a few of the divergent types of moral instruction 
plans which must needs be as long as there is a divergence 
of moral ideals. Shall social service, self-sacrificing devo- 
tion to the welfare of the community be the ideal? Or 
shall it be the opposite extreme of self-realization, the 
ideal of the Superhuman of which Nietzsche is the elo- 
quent apostle? The Christian would say that neither one 
is the ideal. Neither self-realization alone, nor self- 
sacrifice for others alone, but self-realization in obedience 
to God’s law through sacrifice for others is the complete 
statement of the moral ideal. 

Sister Mary Ruts. 
The Sisters of St. Dominic, 
Sinsinawa, Wisconsin. 


™ Papers on Moral Education, p. 172. 
*See Smith, The Month, Vol. &xi, p. 461. 
“See Smith, The Month, Vol. CXI, p. 461. 
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THE COLLEGE DRAMA 


Strictly speaking, there never has existed such a species 
as the college drama, yet the college has had its share 
in the development of the modern drama; and with very 
little encouragement there will yet spring into existence 
a college drama, racy of the soil and useful in the train- 
ing of the young. Our modern drama, as everybody 
knows, began in the churches; its second advance began 
in the monasteries, within whose holy precincts it was 
trained until it reached its majority. Now the monas- 
teries were gatherings of men, devoted to the religious 
life, to the cultivation of all the known arts, and particu- 
larly to the teaching of young men, children of the nobles, 
aspirants for the priesthood and for the learned profes- 
sions. These institutions were the predecessors of the 
modern college. History shows that where there is a 
gathering of boys you will find the athletic and military 
sports, the singing and the dancing, the reciting and the 
mimicking, which are the elements of the circus and the 
drama. It is not surprising, therefore, that the miracle 
plays, then the morality plays, and finally the interludes, 
should have been written by college men, by monks and 
priests and bishops, and played in the cloister before the 
guilds and other associations presented them in the 
towns. Roswitha, the nun of Gandersheim, was not the 
only imitator of Terence, the Latin dramatist. Church- 
men of high rank often devoted their leisure to the pro- 
duction of comedies and tragedies written in the prevail- 
ing style, and a volume might be written on their con- 
tributions to the popular drama. The drama was very 
popular in the cloister. A chronicler of the eleventh cen- 
tury, Gerloh von Reichersberg, complained that certain 
monks never sat down to eat unless they had a Herod 
play on hand to divert them. The first genuine farce, or 
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perhaps comedy, in the English tongue, Gammer Gur- 
ton’s Needle, was written by a college professor and pro- 
duced by a company of students. The monastery and the 
student had their proper share in the development of the 
modern drama, and a rather important share, which has 
been described by the historians without the emphasis 
that I wish to give it here. 

Human nature is always and everywhere the same, and 
youthful human nature never loses its fickleness, spon- 
taneity and gayety. Watch the audiences of our modern 
forms of entertainment, and observe how youth crowds 
the auditorium with enthusiasm, whether at the circus, 
the motion-pictures, vaudeville, or the play: and if the 
play needs supernumeries, the stage term is ‘‘supes,’’ to 
make the mob about the corpse of Caesar, the collegians 
are always on hand to perform the office. The college 
play is known the world over, and the college player en- 
joys distinction in college circles; but there is nothing 
distinctive or peculiar about the play or the player, 
because, overshadowed by the regular drama, and often 
opposed as a danger to the curriculum, the college plays 
have been presented more for pleasure than for profit, 
and with no understanding of past achievement, present 
tendency, or future development for the college drama. 
History shows, however, how inveterate is the college 
drama, how ancient its history, and how faithless its 
admirers. If they had been in earnest about it, had taken 
note of its strength, its tenacity, its limitations, there 
might have grown up a college drama, whose effect on 
the drama in general would have been as effective as the 
miracle play of the Middle Ages. And besides, at the 
present moment there would exist neither doubt nor con- 
fusion about the proper place and the proper method for 
the college play, nor any need to bring order out of con- 
fusion, and to convince the indifferent and the hostile 
that the ancient institution must be given due place and 
regard in the modern colleges. It is quite certain that 
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there will always be a college stage, as there always has 
been. Then why not make it useful and helpful, by 
acknowledging its existence, directing its aim, accepting 
its traditions, and guiding its development? 

Not a tew distinguished writers have sensed this neces- 
sity, without formulating any method. Otherwise, why 
should they have written dramas for the colleges? And 
why should their work have followed lines in harmony 
with college traditions, unknown but suspected tradi- 
tions? Cardinal Wiseman, the busiest man of his day, 
overpowered with the work of organizing the English 
hierarchy and supplying the needs of the faithful, found 
time to write The Hidden Gem for his college boys, and 
to be present at its presentation. It is a very good speci- 
men of the traditional college drama, in its subject, its 
method, and its declamatory blank verse. The story of 
St. Alexius is romantic enough, and very far away from 
the modern understanding, singularly remote from the 
American temperament. In no form could it be made a 
popular play with the American public. Yet on the col- 
lege stage it is quite at home, quite natural and plausible, 
showing how much more flexible is the college than the 
popular stage. Is it not an institution of this sort that 
our dramatic critics have been clamoring for so many 
years? Wherein the possibilities of human life could be 
exhausted by a drama which would not be hopelessly 
bound by the convention of love and marriage? And 
their only way out of the difficulty seems to be through 
a theatre endowed by the State! An audience watching 
The Hidden Gem finds itself transported into another 
world. St. Alexius on his wedding night, as tradition 
and the drama tell the story, was bidden by the Holy 
Spirit to depart in secret from his home and to spend 
the rest of his days in loneliness. Part of the time he 
spent in visiting the shrines of the East, and part in liv- 
ing as a dependent in his father’s house, where he was 
harshly treated by the servants, and where he died with- 
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out revealing his identity. It was discovered to parent 
and public by angels, and the Pope and the people came 
rushing to the house with the news that a saint had just 
died upon the Aventine. Great was the joy of father and 
deserted bride, of Pope and people, at the discovery of 
his real character, a joy which the play communicates to 
the audience without any difficulty. Needless to say 
there is no plot and no character portrayal in the Car- 
dinal’s play. Instead sonorous declamation, beautiful 
sentiment, fine pictures, and the simplicity of the fifth 
century, are effectively displayed; and to plays of this 
character collegians are vehemently inclined, as much ¢ so 
as their ancestors of the early centuries. 

Cardinal Wiseman’s play became the model for many 
another, beginning with Hermengild, embracing Sir 
Thomas More, Joseph and His Brethren, Fabiola, Joan 
of Arc, and concluding with Telemachus, the last and 
best word in college drama, which was produced some ten 
years ago in the St. Francis Xavier College theatre in 
New York city. The contrast between these plays and 
Telemachus is marked enough to show how naturally the 
college drama develops when it gets the proper oppor- 
tunity. The author of Telemachus was no doubt familiar 
both with college and with modern drama. He undertook 
an apparently simple enterprise, which upon examina- 
tion proves to have been rather complex. Telemachus, 
the hero, was that hermit who on a certain day leaped 
into the arena to hinder one gladiator from slaying his 
defeated opponent, and who was done to death by the 
rage of the mob. The tragedy enabled the Emperor 
Arcadius to close the gladiatorial shows forever. Upon 
this subject the playwright built a clever and interesting 
drama. Telemachus is shown in his desert, brooding 
over his idea to end the bloodshed of the arena. Pictures 
of the harshness and cruelty of the time are displayed. 
The dressing-room of the gladiators is shown, giving a 
fine opportunity to college athletes. The action closes: 
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with the death of Telemachus in the presence of the 
Emperor. No theme appeals more bitingly to the Ameri- 
can temperament than that of the reformer rooting out 
abuses and dying amid their ruins; no scenes appeal more 
deeply to the American college actor than the desert with 
its opportunity for long soliloquies and the arena dress- 
ing-room with its display of muscle; and no Catholic saint 
would be more welcome and comprehensible to the Amer- 
ican mind than Telemachus. What a step from The 
Hidden Gem to Telemachus! With encouragement and 
understanding what an engine the college drama could 
become! But because understanding and encouragement 
do not exist the condition of the college stage at the 
present moment is rather deplorable. 

The list of college plays is not long, nor are the plays 
varied. When the list was exhausted and stage managers 
began to look for new material nothing was to be found. 
Naturally, they took the first thing to hand, and thus the 
farces and light comedies of the modern stage came into 
fashion. In a way these dramas are much easier to stage 
than adaptations of Shakespeare. At the same time they 
are much more difficult to act, almost impossible for 
amateur actors, because they are written for the clever 
and experienced professional, and demand the most 
varied and subtle acting qualities. Even trained and 
experienced amateur actors fail to present them ade- 
quately. What, then, must be the result with the average 
collegian? Their introduction into the colleges has been 
quite general, and has had serious consequences. In the 
first place they have obscured the traditions of the college 
stage, as well as violated them. They are not a develop- 
ment of the college drama, but a weedy growth, serving 
no useful purpose. An ordinary vaudeville show would 
serve the purpose of amusement much better, would re- 
quire only half the time in preparation, and would develop 
more perfectly the natural abilities of the students. The 
modern farce and comedy on the college stage merely 
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illustrate how far off the students are from real acting, 
in which condition they are bound to remain, because 
the college stage is not and never will be a school for act- 
ing. The college play must always remain a simple affair, 
easy to present, uplifting in theme and method, full of 
noble rhetoric, presenting an idea rather than a section 
of life, and leaving an emphatic impression on the youth- 
ful mind. This does not mean that it should be either 
puerile or commonplace. In such plays as The Hidden 
Gem and Telemachus there is proof that it can accom- 
plish what the regular stage, hampered by its public and 
its conventions, cannot even attempt. We have now in 
our great cities various associations whose aim is to sup- 
plement the modern stage. Why should not the college 
stage again give shelter and honor to the miracle play 
and the old Moralities? 

Mr. Ben Greet has shown in his production of Every- 
man what the college stage could do with effectiveness. 
Never was there preached such a sermon on death as is 
preached in Everyman. The varied characters, the 
steady flow of incident, the rich sentiment, the profound 
feeling, the tremendous interest, and the great simplicity 
of the play make it a model for the college drama. It 
has no shadings of emotion or action which demand the 
experienced actor. I am not saying that every college 
play should be a Morality play, only pointing out a 
method well suited to the limitations of the college drama, 
which should consult its own traditions, the nature of the 
boy actors,and college audiences, the curriculum, and the 
natural aim of the college stage. When these limitations 
have been well defined the domain of the college drama 
will be found to be much broader than that of the regular 
drama, at the present time. The modern dramatist is 
sadly hampered by the convention of love and marriage, 
which must be the backbone of every successful play. 
Nearly every attempt to get rid of it even for a little 
while has proved disastrous, and playwrights have suf- 
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fered from eternal harping on this one string, which has 
little to do with the college drama. 

The nature of youth must be considered in the writing 
of college plays. The boy is a simple character, in love 
with action and fond of pompous declamation. While a 
good mimic, he has too few emotions to portray character. 
The Hidden Gem was a success because it provided for 
youthful simplicity and catered to the love of declama- 
tion. Any boy could understand the single idea which 
informed the career of Alexius and the other which led 
Telemachus to death. Only one emotion was necessary 
to make these characters comprehensible. There was 
more action in J'elemachus, but there was also unlimited 
declamation. The modern note in this play appealed 
strongly to the college audience, which has two sides to 
its character, the one simple as college life itself, the 
other more complex, due to the home training of the 
American boy. At home he has seen the regular drama, 
the motion-picture drama, and perhaps the Shakesperian 
play. He is quite able to sit in judgment on the college 
play and the college actor, but his prejudices incline him 
to leniency, and his simplicity leads him to accept the 
limitations of the college play as the right thing. There- 
fore, the modern college play should be as simple as 
Everyman and as direct; with plenty of action it should 
provide noble declamation; it should have the modern 
note, which brings it into touch with present realities; 
and it should avoid the psychological shadings of which 
the modern drama makes so much. Above all, it should 
avoid the subjects and methods of the modern drama, 
which are too remote from real life, too indifferent to the 
things that count, and too complex for the mind and the 
acting capacity of youth. Better no college play than 
the inane imitation of the secular play. 

The curriculum has also to be considered, in order that 
the play may supplement its endeavors in the training of 
youth. But this is an easy matter, and as delightful as it 
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is easy. History and letters, religion and morality, sup- 
ply an infinitude of subjects, which will entertain an 
audience and stimulate the youthful mind to deeper 
interest in study. Richelieu thundering his malediction 
against the villain, Baradas, is a fine object-lesson in 
history. Sir Thomas More opposing his life to the 
tyranny of the beastly Henry VIII, with its fateful con- 
sequence so visible in our day, viz.: the eclipse of Henry 
and the glory of Sir Thomas, must have a deep and 
abiding influence on the young. This particular subject 
has never been made use of to its utmost. Nothing is 
more conspicuous in our time than the recognition of 
Henry’s character by the historians as a tyrant and a 
lecher, guilty of the most abominable crimes as a ruler 
and as a man. Nero is less odious. Sir Thomas More 
would have suffered at the hands of the wretched cabal 
of historians who made out Henry as a noble character, 
but that the men of letters and the continental historians 
would not tolerate it. Around this glorious name a double 
play should be written, as in Shakespeare’s Taming of the 
Shrew. The opening scene should be a discussion on the 
cabal which wrote Henry VIII into saintship and his reli- 
gion into popularity, and the closing scene should describe 
how thoroughly the cabal had failed. Literature offers a 
host of subjects, particularly in plays written around 
noted poets and writers. Thomas More, Edgar Allen 
Poe, Shakespeare, and many other famous characters 
have already been placed on the stage. Nowhere would 
they be more sincerely appreciated than on the college 
stage, and nowhere would they make a more useful im- 
pression. Plays on religion and morality need no dis- 
cussion and no description, except to note that the present 
age does not want its religion and morality in labeled 
doses, as did our Catholic forefathers in the Middle Ages, 
who could never get enough of Our Lord’s blessed life, of 
the lives of the Saints, of the life beyond the grave, of fhe 
great moral truths and principles. Our youth must re- 
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ceive their religion and morality insinuatingly, under 
some other name. We must not blame them, because it 
is the vice of the times. Simply let it guide the play- 
wright and the stage manager in the producing of the 
right sort of plays. 

The chief tradition of the old monastery drama was 
the impressing of the audience with the principles of 
religion and morality. That tradition must be respected, 
while we extend its application. As has often been 
pointed out in these papers on the drama in the school, 
the great value of the drama in the training of the young 
is plainly this: that it provides youth with the results of 
experience, in a short space of time, in a fashion not to be 
escaped, because the impression is keen, deep and lasting. 
One may talk honor to a young man for a month, and 
miss the mark as far as his idea of honor is affected. A 
play in which honor and dishonor are the themes burns 
into his brain the full meaning of both terms. Even a 
motion-picture drama can achieve that feat. Therefore 
to the ancient tradition the college drama may add an 
extension: experience. All the great principles of religion 
and morality have been well tested in the crucible of expe- 
rience these nineteen centuries. Therefore, let the college 
drama approach these great principles, or illustrate them, 
through that long, brilliant, tragic experience of the 
Christian history. To me this is to be the great office of 
the stage in the near future, when men at last come to 
recognize the providential value of the force so long 
ignored, opposed, denounced, and give it full scope and 
universal exercise. It may be some decades before this 
comes to pass, although the motion-picture drama is 
sweeping the earth like a cyclone to that end, and actually 
forcing churchmen, educators, managers and playwrights 
to accept the drama as an educational factor. The rev- 
olution may be upon us already. Whether or no, the 
college stage may be a great help in the inevitable revo- 
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lution. It can do what is still beyond the power of the 
regular stage. Its field is its own. 

It must develop its own playwrights, because there will 
never be any commercial profit in the college drama. The 
literary professors and the stage managers can do that 
work. Nothing easier than writing a college drama, if 
one has the right views, as well as the ordinary skill. 
Besides, the regular drama has on its shelves a thousand 
plays that may be adapted to the college and the convent 
stage, long forgotten plays, full of beauty, strength, sim- 
plicity, florid declamation, noble scenes, fine costumes, 
glorious tableaux. Schiller’s Marie Stuart, Smith’s Wol- 
sey, Boucicault’s Pope of Rome, are of that character. A 
skillful adapter can change them in an hour from what 
they are to what they need to be to meet the require- 
ments of the college stage. When I recall their beauty, 
and at the same time the trash which now disgraces the 
college stage, I wonder by what process a useful institu- 
tion is induced to forget its noble traditions and to 
descend into the sloppy ragtime of the present moment. 


Joun Tatsot Smita. 


PROTESTANT USE OF FABER’S HYMNS 

In a previous article entitled ‘‘Hymnody in Our 
Schools’? (CatHotic EpucationaL Review for March, 
1914), attention was called to the evident appreciation of 
Faber’s hymns by our separated brethren. One edition 
of his hymns (selected) was especially commented upon, 
and three other editions were simply referred to. It may 
be of interest to note these more specifically. 

1. Hymns Selected from Frederick William Faber, 
D.D. (Boston: Henry A. Young & Co., 1867). It com- 
prises viii + 196 pages, and gives fifty hymns—just one- 
third of the number composed by Father Faber. I pos- 
sess two copies, one with date of copyright, the other 
without. Both are elegant specimens of book-making, in 
heavy binding and with full-gilt edges. In his Preface 
the editor declares: ‘‘I have omitted here and there a 
verse, but have not in any case altered one word of the 
original text.’’ 

2. Hymns by Frederick William Faber, D. D.; With a 
Sketch of His Life (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1879). 
It comprises xii + 253 pages, and gives ninety-two hymns. 
The editor committed the double literary sin of changing 
some lines and of not so informing the reader. 

3. Faber’s Hymns. [Illustrated by L. J. Bridgman. 
(New York and Boston: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 1894). 
It comprises xxiv + 248 pages, and gives eighty-eight 
hymns. The editor gives an account of Faber’s life in an 
Introduction, speaks of his ‘‘deeply religious spirit’’ and 
‘this spontaneous outbursts of lyrical devotion,’’ and 
declares that his ‘‘great legacy to the world was his 
hymns, which have been adopted by all denominations as 
the expression of the most intense and personal religious 


feeling.’’ 
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Something like a bird’s-eye view of the esteem in which 
Protestants hold the hymns of Faber may also be gained 
by considering the list of ‘‘the best hundred hymns’’ com- 
piled by the Editors of The Sunday at Home, who in 1887 
‘*invited their readers to send lists of the Hundred Eng- 
lish Hymns which stood highest in their esteem. Nearly 
three thousand five hundred persons responded to the 
invitation; and by the majority of votes’’ a final list was 
compiled. From this list we may fairly exclude the fol- 
lowing titles (as being either translations of Latin hymns 
or versified renderings of the Psalms) : 


Hymn. Author. 


Art thou weary, art thou languid? Stephen the Sabaite 
Brief life is here our portion Bernard of Cluny 
Jesus! the very thought of thee Bernard of Clairvaux 
Jerusalem the golden Bernard of Cluny 
As pants the heart for cooling streams Psalm xlii (Heb.) 
O come all ye faithful (Adeste Fideles) 
The King of Love my Shepherd is 

Jesus Christ is risen to-day 

O happy band of pilgrims 


Excluding these titles, we have but ninety-one left; 
and it is enlightening to perceive that three of these are 
by Faber (‘‘Hark! hark! my soul,’’ ‘‘Sweet Saviour! 
bless us ere we go,’’ ‘‘O Paradise! O Paradise!’’, despite 
the fact that our separated brethren have thousands on 
thousands of original English hymns to draw upon 
(Charles Wesley alone being credited with more than six 
thousand, and Isaac Watts with not far from five hundred 
which are actually in common use to-day. Wesley and 
Watts have each seven; R. Heber, four; Keble—him of 
the great Christian Year, Lays of the Sanctuary, Lyra 
Innocentium, etc.—only two; Cowper, four; James Mont- 
gomery, three; Milton, one; Newman, one; H. Bonar, five 
(nearly one hundred of his hymns are in common use in 
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fifty-four titles are authorships of recognized standing 
(Dean Alford, Dr. Neale, Doddridge, Ellerton, Lyte, 
Bishop Ken, Baring-Gould of the ‘‘Onward, Christian 
Soldiers’’ fame, H. K. White, Stone, Tate, J. Newton, 
C. Wordsworth, ete.). Faber composed only one hundred 
and fifty ‘‘hymns,’’ most of which simply revel in doc- 
trines and expressions which are taboo among Prot- 
estants, and yet of the very few which do not offend their 
sensibilities in some way no less than three are found 
among the ‘‘Best Hundred English Hymns’’ compiled 
by the editors of a Protestant Sunday magazine. It is 
truly an amazing exhibit. ; 

The curious compilation of W. T. Stead (Hymns That 
Have Helped) comprises nearly one hundred and fifty 
hymns. He includes national songs, translations, and 
original and foreign-language texts. I find in his list only 
one hundred and two poems which can fairly be styled 
English Hymns (that is, non-national songs or hymns), 
and four of these are by Faber! These are: ‘Faith of 
our Fathers,’’ ‘‘Souls of men, why will ye scatter,’’ 
“Sweet Saviour, bless us ere we go,’’ ‘‘Workman of 
God, O lose not heart.’’ 

Stead’s volume enables us to get a new angle from 
which to view Faber’s hymns, for the compilation ex- 
pressly looks not so much to the purely hymnodal char- 
acter of the inclusions as to their helpfulness to all classes 
of people. In his Introduction he remarks: ‘‘This 
Hymnal has no claim to literary merit other than that 
which attaches to hymns which have a well-attested value 
as having been the channel through which mortal man 
has heard the voice of God, or which have enabled him 
to commune with his Maker.’’ He seems to have spared 
no trouble in his endeavor to ascertain the working-value 
of various hymns (if I may so express his thought), and 
was assisted ‘‘by correspondence from the uttermost ends 
of the earth’’; ‘*This Hymnal has been completed by the 
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voluntary co-operation of a multitude of willing workers 
to whom I appealed, in the first place, for their own ex- 
perience ; in the second, for the well-authenticated record 
of how this or that hymn has helped those ‘whose lives 
sublime, shed undimmed splendour over unmeasured 
time’; in the third place, for brief notes of instances in 
which hymns have altered human lives; and fourthly, for 
references to incidents such as that of the victor-psalm 
at Dunbar, where a hymn has figured conspiculously in 
some notable episode of human history.”’ 

From all this we can gather some idea of the esteem 
in which Protestants hold the few hymns of Faber which 
do not hopelessly irritate their doctrinal sensibilities. 
There are nearly half a million hymns in the various lan- 
guages of earth. Of these, English Protestants can draw 
upon unnumbered thousands (original English texts, as 
well as translations from all languages) ; and yet four of 
Faber’s hymns are found in a selection of one hundred 
and two hymns compiled by a Protestant. 

Not the least interesting part of Stead’s volume is 
Appendix III, which gives specimen lists sent to him 
by various notable people. We find here that the Dean 
of Canterbury (F. W. Farrar) includes Faber in his list 
of six names of authors (‘‘Cowper, Keble, Watts, Wesley, 
Faber, and Montgomery have all helped me’’). The Rev. 
Charles Garrett, Liverpool, mentions merely seven hymns 
(one each by Rothe, Wesley, Luther, etc.) and among the 
seven is found Faber’s ‘‘Souls of men, why will ye scat- 
ter.’’ Lady Henry Somerset mentions four hymns, one 
of which is ‘‘The Will of God’’ by Faber. The President 
of the Wesleyan Conference (Rev. D. J. Waller) men- 
tions only four hymns, and one of these is Faber’s ‘‘ There 
is a wideness in God’s mercy.”’ 

All of Faber’s hymns were published after his eonver- 
sion to Catholicity. We shall see further on that our 
separated brethren are not content to limit their selec- 
tion to the very few which do not grate on their religious 
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(doctrinal or devotional) feelings, but have taken others 
of his verses and have ‘‘altered’’ them—that is, have 
tried to expel the dominantly influencing facts and views 
of Catholic devotion and to substitute harmless phrases 
and words. In doing this they have often expelled also 
the poetical fancy and devotional appositeness of the 
texts. I shall give illustrations of this procedure which 
ought to interest us, while at the same time I think that 
our affection for Faber’s muse might well receive thence 
a quickening impulse. In one instance at least, which may 
be mentioned here, they have done a very curious thing. 
Faber’s ‘‘ Jesus, my Lord, my God, my All’’ is too abso- 
lutely Catholic in its overflowing love for the Eucharistic 
Lord to suffer any successful trimming and altering. But 
something about it proved, nevertheless, too attractive; 
and, accordingly, we find that title in some Protestant 
hymnals (e. g., Hymns Ancient and Modern) : 

Jesus, my Lord, my God, my All, 

Hear me, Blest Saviour, when I call; 

Hear me, and from thy dwelling-place 

Pour down the riches of Thy grace; 


Jesu, my Lord, I thee adore, 
O make me love Thee more and more. 


This hymn was written by Henry Collins and was pub- 
lished in his Hymns for Missions, Leeds, 1854. But five 
years earlier Faber had published his Eucharistic hymn: 


Jesus, my Lord, my God, my Alli, 
How can I love Thee as I ought? 
And how revere this wondrous gift, 
So far surpassing hope or thought? 
Sweet Sacrament! we Thee adore! 
Oh make us love Thee more and more! 


That Collins’s verse is based on Faber’s is obvious, but 
two lines of the third stanza of Collins’s hymn still fur- 
ther illustrates the source of his inspiration: 


How great the joy that Thou hast brought, 
So far exceeding hope or thought? 
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How immediately must Faber’s Catholic muse have cap- 
tured the affections of all whom it reached! Schaff in- 
cludes Collins’s hymn in his Christ in Song (page 627) 
and remarks that it is also in The People’s Hymnal, No. 
508, and that it is ‘‘evidently suggested’’ by Faber’s 
‘‘eucharistic hymn.’’ 

Before examining Protestant hymnals more in detail, 
let us return for a moment to Stead’s volume in order to 
notice the peculiar fact that in introducing the first selec- 
tion from Faber, Stead simply remarks: ‘‘This is 
Faber’s evening hymn. Faber published it in 1852, six 
years after he quitted the English for the Roman 
Chureh.’’ ‘‘Faber’’ evidently needed no long-winded in- 
troduction to the English or American readers of the 
volume! Coming later on to Faber’s ‘‘ Workman of God, 
O lose not heart’’ (extracted from his ‘‘Oh it is hard to 
work for God’’), he says: ‘*This—another contribution 
of Faber’s to the hymnody of the Church Universal—is 
‘As lofty as the love of God, and as wide as are the wants 
of men.’’’ The remark introducing the third hymn 
(‘‘Souls of men! why will ye scatter’’) is an illustration 
of the fact that even Mr. Stead had to do some battling 
with the remnants of his bigotry to include Faber’s verse 
in his collection: ‘‘This contribution to the universal 
catholic section of my collection is from Faber, the Roman 
Catholic. It expresses a breadth of Christian charity not 
often found in men of his communion’’ (!). Finally, he 
prefaces the ‘‘Faith of our fathers’’ (which apparently 
he does not recognize as one of Faber’s hymns) with: 
‘‘The following Roman Catholic hymn is a kind of defiant 
war-song, the note of which endears it much to the faith- 
ful,’’ and having printed the hymn follows on with the 
remark: ‘‘This hymn, with the change of a word or two 
in the third verse, is used by the American Unitarians as 
a metrical embodiment of their history and aspirations.”’ 
The ‘‘section’’ in which the third hymn occurs is not ex- 
clusively Catholic; it is ‘‘universal catholic’’ (whatever 
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that may mean), and includes Pope, Addison, Whittier, 
Holmes. But the ‘‘Faith of our fathers’’ is found not 
alone in hymn-books of the ‘‘ American Unitarians.’’ The 
Baptists, Congregationalists, Presbyterians, Methodist 
Episcopalians and Methodists use it (cf. The [Presby- 
terian] Hymnal of 1911, Sursum Corda hymnal, New 
Hymnal, St. Alban’s Hymnal, Essex Hymnal, Pilgrim 
Hymnal, Methodist Hymnal, Meth. Episc. Hymnal [1878]. 

As we consider the varied tributes of Protestants to 
Faber’s almost unique excellence in hymn-writing 
(although his purpose was not to write hymns so much as 
religious verse for home-reading) we may begin to fancy 
that possibly Faber was just a little ‘‘broad’’ or ‘‘lib- 
eral.’’ No one who reads his Life and Letters by Father 
Bowden, no one who is at all familiar with his ascetical 
works in prose, no one who even confines his attention to 
the Hymns (and reads them with any real attention), can 
make so gross a mistake of judgment. Faber’s Hymns 
are quintessential in their Catholicity. And from all this 
we may learn a profitable lesson. 

The lesson could well be that of a greater appreciation 
of the hymnody of Faber on the part of the compilers of 
American hymnals for Catholics. It is true that many 
considerations of practical utility must govern, in differ- 
ent localities and for diverse ends, the selection of hymns. 
A small hymnal cannot contain all the deserving verse 
one should wish to use, and judicious restriction is in 
order in this case. But the proportion of Faber’s hymns 
might nevertheless be fairly preserved. Thus, e. g., in 
The Sodalist’s Vade Mecum (Phila., 1882), 14 of the 46 
English hymns are by Faber—very nearly one-third of 
the total number. The largest number in any one recent 
hymnal is found in The Westminster Hymnal, 59 of whose 
277 English hymns are by Faber—a very large selection, 
it is true, and yet only about one-fifth of the total number. 
Similarly, out of the 228 English texts in Tozer’s Catholic 
Church Hymnal (1905), 43 are Faber’s—again, about one- 
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fifth. Our American hymn-books of recent issue appear 
to be losing the old love for these hymns. Thus the 
Oregon Catholic Hymnal has 22 out of 109—again about 
one-fifth ; while the De La Salle Hymnal has only 14 out of 
148, or about one-tenth, and the American Catholic 
Hymnal has only 27 out of 315, or about one-twelfth. Let 
us hope that Faber is not going out of fashion in America, 
for his verse is singularly well adapted to hymnal ends. 
Some editing of that verse is indeed necessary, but can be 
made fruitful. 


I. 


But now to the Protestant hymn-books. We have made 
here a narrow selection, for their name is legion; but the 
choice has been perhaps sufficiently varied to illustrate 
the Protestant use of Faber’s hymns. 

First of all, here are two out of three stanzas I find in 
The Presbyterian Hymnal (Phila., 1874) : 

Thy home is with the humble, Lord! 
The simple are the blest; 


Thy lodging is in child-like hearts; 
Thou makest there thy rest. 

Dear Comforter! eternal Love! 
If thou wilt stay with me, 

Of lowly thoughts and simple ways 
I'll build a house for thee. 


Without going at present into further examination of 
the Protestant treatment given to the hymns of Faber, let 
us simply group here the titles found in various Baptist, 
Congregationalist, Episcopalian, Methodist, Presby- 
terian, Unitarian hymn-books. The following appear to 
be the most widely used: 

1. Sweet Saviour, bless us ere we go. 
2. My God! how wonderful Thou art. 
8. Hark! hark! my soul. 

4. Oh, it is hard to work for God. 


5. O Paradise! O Paradise! 
6. Was there ever kindest shepherd. 
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7. O come and mourn with me awhile. 
8. O God, thy power is wonderful. 

9. I worship thee, sweet Will of God. 
10. Faith of our fathers. 


It is strange that No. 8 is found in none of the seven re- 
cently published Catholic hymnals which I shall consider 
in a subsequent article, although it is a majestic poem 
and is singable withal, as the large Protestant use of it 
illustrates. * 

It might seem quite as strange to find No. 10 (“Faith of 
our fathers’’) about equally popular in Catholic and 
Protestant hymnals (among these latter, it is in the New 
Hymnal; in Methodist, Congregationalist, M. E., hymnals, 
and in the latest (1911) edition of The [Presbyterian] 
Hymnal. 

Quite popular also are: 


11. Dear Jesus (for Angel) ever at my side. 
12. There’s a wideness in God’s mercy. 

13. Jesus, gentlest Saviour. 

14. Souls of men, why will ye scatter. 

15. Holy Ghost, come down upon thy children. 


No. 12 is a cento from ‘‘Souls of men, why will ye 
seatter ;’’ so also is No. 6 above. Brother Azarias, in his 
preface to Faber’s Hymns (Murphy’s edition), quotes 
two stanzas in illustration of how soothing and encourag- 
ing was Faber’s treatment of the human heart: ‘‘ He in- 
variably presents the bright side of things. He loves to 
bask in the sunshine of God’s mercies; even God’s justice 
has in his eyes a kindness of its own: 

“There’s a wideness in God’s mercy 

Like the wideness of the sea; 


There’s a kindness in his justice 
Which is more than liberty .. .” 


What a suggestion of spacious view is in the word 
(uniquely appropriate, although most uncommon in its 


*For instance, in the New Hymnal; Methodist, Baptist, Methodist 
Episcopal hymnals; and in the excellent English Hymnal (Oxford, 1906). 
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application to the sea) ‘‘wideness.’’ Such simple, un- 
adorned language might a child employ in trying to con- 
vey his impression of the vastness of the ocean ; but in the 
present connection, where it is preceded by the thought of 
the ‘‘wideness of God’s mercy,’’ we find in the word only 
a perfect expressiveness. With such slight touches does 
Faber often transform his hymnodal verse into true 


poetry. 


Finally, let us group the hymns which appear to be used 


somewhat rarely by Protestants: 


16. O how the thought of God attracts. 
17. Workman of God. 

18. Come take thy stand. 

19. The thought of God. 

. Most ancient of all mysteries. 

O Faith, thou workest miracles. 
Jesus, Lord and Saviour. 

O come to the merciful Saviour. 

My God, my God, and can it be. 

O Jesus, God and Man. 

We come to Thee, sweet Saviour. 
Have mercy on us, Lord most high. 
No track is on the sunny sky. 

O gift of gifts. 

Jesus is God. 

He comes! He comes! 

Thy home is with the humble, Lord. 
O God, whose thoughts. 

Father, gracious Father. 

Father in heaven. 

The world is wise. 

All hail! dear Conqueror. 

From pain to pain, from woe to woe. 
Hail! Jesus, hail! who for my sake. 
Now are the days of humblest prayer. 
41. O Soul of Jesus, sick to death. 

42. Think well how Jesus trusts himself. 


No. 17 is a cento from No. 4; No. 18, from No. 7; No. 20, 
from No. 27; No. 24, from No. 14; No. 29, from No. 21; 
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No. 32, from ‘‘Why dost thou beat so quick, my heart;’’ 
No. 31, from ‘‘O mighty Mother, why that light;’’ No. 22 
is No. 13 altered, as also is No. 34 (the hymn appearing 
elsewhere as ‘‘Jesus, holy Saviour’’). 

What an amazing—and withal instructive—an exhibit 
this is! For our separated brethren have thousands 
upon thousands of well-written hymns from which to 
choose—innumerable originals in English or excellent 
renditions in English from foreign languages, ancient, 
medieval, modern. They claim the Latin hymns of pre- 
Reformation times as a common heirloom of Christians, 
and use as well the stores of Latin hymnody in various 
French breviaries of more recent date; and they have the 
immense stores of German (and other modern languages) 
to draw upon. 

Now Faber was a ‘‘pervert’’ from the Anglican Estab- 
lishment. He was, moreover, a pervert all of whose 
hymns were published after his conversion to Catholicity. 
In addition to all this, his verse is transfused with the ten- 
derest Catholic sentiment, and is glorified by the most 
attractive Catholic imagery. The wonder grows when we 
reflect that the Protestant compiler of a hymnal may not 
permit himself merely to clip from one hymn-book in 
order baldly to paste into another, when it is a question of 
Faber’s hymns. He must carefully scrutinize every 
stanza, nay, every word. He must refuse this stanza, he 
must change the wording of that stanza. And all the 
while he is conscious that he is working with edged tools 
and in a very refractory medium; and that a little unskil- 
fulness or inadvertence may both hurt himself and spoil 
his product. And still he labors zealously at the self- 
imposed task of selection and adaptation. Why? I 
think the answer an instructive one, as I conceive it. But 
as varied forces work together to produce the resultant 
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we are considering, it will be necessary to examine these 
forces in another paper.* 
H. T. Henry. 


*In the interest of such hymnological students as may wish to 
examine the texts of the forty-two hymns whose titles are given above, 
I indicate the hymnals that may be consulted: The English Hymnal has 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 7, 8, 12, 13, 15, 24, 27; Hymns Ancient and Modern has Nos. 
4, 14, 23, 30 (New Edition); The Presbyterian Hymnal (1874), Nos. 20, 
21; he (1911), Nos. 5, 6, 10, 29; Sursum Corda, Nos. 9, 11, 31, 32, 33; 
New Hymnal, Nos. 34, 35, 36; Meth. Ep. Hymnal (1878), Nos. 16, 17; 
Essex Hymnal, No. 19; Pilgrim Hymnal, No. 18; Pilgrim Songs, Nos. 
22, 25, 26; Church Hymnary (1894), No. 28; St. Alban’s (i. e., the Appen- 
dix to The Hymnal Noted), Nos. 37-41 (the edition—apparently of 1867— 
has no less than twenty-four of Faber’s hymns, so far as I have been able 
to _ the titles from The Tune Book as Used at St. Alban’s, Hol- 


TEACHERS’ REGISTRATION IN ENGLAND 


An important step in advance has just been made in 
England towards the consolidation and organization of 
all those engaged in the work of teaching by the issue, 
late in November, of the Regulations for the formation 
of a Register of Teachers. Hitherto, the teachers in the 
various grades of schools, university, secondary and 
technical, and elementary, have had no common bond of 
unity. It is true, that the headmasters of the great pub- 
lic schools like Eton, Harrow, Rugby, Winchester, Marl- 
borough, the assistant masters in secondary schools and 
the teachers in the elementary schools have each had 
organizations of their own. The last-mentioned have 
formed themselves into what is, for all practical purposes, 
a trade union, and, at that,one of the strongest, politically, 
in the land—the National Union of Teachers. The head- 
masters of the Catholic Colleges and schools have also 
for several years met annually for discussion of their 
general professional interests and of the interests of their 
institutions as Catholic schools, under the name of the 
Conference of Catholic Colleges, which represents some 
eighty colleges and schools. But all these organizations 
have acted independently, having no common bond 
between them. For many years past there have been men 
who have desired and striven to bring teachers together 
and to consolidate them as a profession with its own 
standards of admission to its roll, as is the case with the 
professions of Law and Medicine. They felt that their 
work, important though it was to the welfare of the com- 
munity, was regarded as Cinderella, and treated as such. 
They therefore wished to raise it to its right place in pub- 
lic estimation and to give the teacher his due position; 
and it was thought that this could best be done by the 
formation of a roll of all those engaged in teaching. 

The first move towards such a register was made by the 
formation of the College of Preceptors in 1840. But 


f 
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whilst the teachers were out for social and professional 
betterment, there was a move made for registration from 
without by a body which had quite another object in view. 
The state saw in registration a way of getting some con- 
trol over the numerous secondary schools in the country, 
which were then quite outside its power. Bills were ac- 
cordingly introduced in Parliament in 1869 and 1879 for 
the formation of a register of the teachers in secondary 
schools ; but it was not until 1890 that the importance of 
training or experience was recognized and insisted upon 
as a qualification for admission. Two other measures 
were subsequently introduced, both of which omitted to 
make any provision for the recognition or inclusion of 
the teachers in elementary schools. Curiously enough, 
it was on the recommendation of a Royal Commisssion 
on Secondary Education in 1894 that a comprehensive 
register which should include all teachers furnishing a 
two-fold qualification—academic and professional—was 
first seriously put forward. But the Bill to give effect 
to this recommendation failed to pass, as had done its 
predecessors. Meanwhile, a Consultative Committee had 
been provided for the newly formed Board of Education, 
and on its advice in 1902 a Council for the Registration 
of Teachers was formed. It produced a register which 
was to include all teachers, but which failed to win the 
approval of those in elementary schools because it placed 
them in a column to themselves. The list was drawn 
up in two columns: in Column A were placed the certifi- 
cated teachers in elementary schools; in Column B were 
enumerated the teachers in secondary schools. It would 
seem that the former resented this division as in some 
way stamping them with inferiority, whilst some argued 
that the register, like the judgment of Solomon, proposed 
to divide the infant profession in two, thereby depriving 
it of its life. It is somewhat dfficult to appreciate the 
reason for such resentment at a mere classification which 
certainly possesssed advantages from the point of view 
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of facility of reference. But whether the objections were 
well founded or not, they prevailed, and the register had 
to be dropped, for the roll of names sent in proved dis- 
appointingly small. Four years were then spent in con- 
sidering the matter afresh; and at last, after much dis- 
cussion, an Order in Council was obtained in 1911 for 
the formation of a new Teachers’ Registration Council... 
_ To show how opinion had grown under the pressure of 
legislation and experience in matters of education, it is 
only necesssary to point out that the chief aim of those 
who urged the establishment of this Council was not so 
much to obtain through it a register of teachers as to get 
a body thoroughly representative of the whole teaching 
profession. Once that was secured, which would tend 
towards the unification of the teachers, there would not, it 
was thought, be much difficulty in framing the conditions 
for a register. How thoroughly well justified was this 
view was shown by the result. The Council was formed 
of four sections of eleven members each, representing 
respectively University, Secondary, Elementary, and 
Technical and other teachers, whilst the Chairman was 
elected from outside in the person of W. A. H. D. Acland, 
who was in 1890 the author of one of the Bills that failed 
alluded to above. In fact, the views of over 50 educational 
associations of various sorts, from the Hebdomadal 
Council of Oxford University to the Educational Hand- 
work Association, were represented. It is, therefore, a 
matter of no small surprise and regret that Catholics 
found themselves entirely without representation. The 
Conference of Catholic Colleges, though it stands for 
over eighty colleges and schools, many of which are 
large institutions having a standing and quite special 
character of their own, was left outside the Council. Nor 
was this in any way the fault of the Conference, When, 
in 1909, the scheme for the Constitution of the Council 
was under consideration they applied for representation, 
and again in the following year when the scheme was laid 
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before the House of Commons. But it was to no purpose, 
Representation, if not absolutely refused, was not given; 
and so it has come about that the Council in framing the 
Regulations, which it has just issued for the formation of 
a Register, had no one who could look after and inform 
it of the views or needs of the Catholic Colleges whose 
authorities will have to wait till the present Council’s 
three years’ term of office expires before they can hope 
for redress. Then, we believe we are not going too far 
in saying there is every ground for hoping that the 
omisssion will be repaired. 

Having thus sketched the origin and history of the 
movement for the registration of teachers, it remains for 
us briefly to consider the conditions for admission to the 
Register which the representatives of the various depart- 
ments of the profession have laid down. The principle 
upon which the Council has proceeded is that all teachers 
satisfactorily qualified and who apply should be able to 
get their names included in a recognized roll of the mem- 
bers of the profession. Accordingly, as is stated in the 
Regulations, the Register will contain ‘‘the names and 
addresses of all registered teachers in alphabetical order 
in one column, together with the date of their registra- 
tion, and such further statement of their attainments, 
training and experience as the Council may from time to 
time determine that it is desirable to set forth.’’ From 
this it will be seen that the old rock of offence upon which 
the first Register suffered shipwreck—the division of the 
teachers into two categories, elementary and secondary— 
has been avoided. At the same time the conditions put 
forward in the abortive Bills have been brought together. 
Certificates of having passed examinations and so show- 
ing academic attainments are not sufficient; the teacher 
must also show that he has been trained for the work of 
teaching and has had a period of actual experience. In 
this respect the Register for teachers demands more than 
do the Roll for lawyers and the Register for doctors. 
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These two professions are content with the certificate of 
examinations; but the teachers will insist on training and 
experience. At the same time it should be pointed out 
that there is no compulsion for a teacher to be registered ; 
nor, it may be added, is there any compulsion not to be 
registered. It will be obvious that it would be unfair to 
insist on all these qualifications at the outset, for if this 
were done, many would be debarred from applying for 
admission by the non-possession of qualifications which 
had been foreseen to be necessary. The Council has 
therefore, as a sort of act of grace, offered alternative 
conditions which are to hold good for the next five years, 
that is, till the end of 1918. Until then, practically any 
teacher who is over twenty-five years of age and has had 
five years’ experience in any school or college approved 
by the Council, may on the payment of the fee of a guinea, 
be placed upon the Register. To those who can show that 
they have undergone a satisfactory course of training, the 
period will be reduced to four years. But after 1918, the 
conditions will be more stringent. Applicants will be 
required to produce satisfactory evidence, not only that 
they have been and are actualiy engaged in teaching, but 
of their academic attainments and training. Briefly 
stated, this evidence includes certificates of University 
degrees or other approved examinations, of a year’s 
training, and of three years’ practical experience as a 
teacher in universities, secondary or elementary schools; 
and of these three years two must have been passed in 
one school or under one governing body, whilst the 
whole period must have been passed in not more than 
two schools. This provision is evidently intended as a 
safeguard against birds of passage or rolling stones, 
and also against the inclusion of those who may be 
regarded, professionally, of course, as ‘‘bad lots,’’ a 
point which is still further insisted upon by the condi- 
tion that candidate must also produce evidence which 
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shall satisfy the Council that he has during his required 
period of experience shown fitness for his profession. 

If such, briefly stated, are the conditions which will give 
a place on the Register, what will be their effect on teach- 
ers generally? First and foremost, it would seem indubi- 
table that the call for such a Register is the outcome of 
an awakened professional consciousness amongst the 
teaching body as a whole and of a growing desire, arising 
out of that consciousness, for an acknowledged status and 
unification. And indeed, it was as a response to that feel- 
ing that the Council was established and the Register de- 
termined upon. We may be sure, then, that the means so 
carefully elaborated for such a purpose will not be ill- 
chosen for its object and that everything that can be done 
to help it towards its fulfilment will be done. There is 
small content with Parliamentary action; there is, conse- 
quently, a growing feeling that sections capable of organ- 
ization must be organized and work out their salvation 
by self-help. In this, of course, there is danger of the 
Council becoming overweening in a good conceit of itself, 
and attempting too much. As Professor Sadler has 
pointed out in warning: ‘‘It ought not to become a super- 
trade union. Still less ought it to have any ambition to 
control the educational system of the country.’’ And we 
would add to this a hope that it will never, like the execn- 
tive of the National Union of Teachers, adopt and 
endeavor to force on a policy which would interfere with 
the rightful claims of parents for a decisive share in 
determining the religious character of their children’s 
education. 

But any expectations as to the influence of the Register 
and the consequent position and power of the Council are, 
of course, dependent upon the way in which registration 
is taken up by the teachers. The Register must be some- 
thing more than representative or comprehensive; it 
should be complete. And that it certainly can not be at 
present; for it makes no provision for part-time teachers 
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like those who are engaged in evening schools or the 
many experienced tutors and governesses whose scholas- 
tie qualifications are unquestionable. For it is not the 
amount of time that a teacher gives to teaching with 
which the public is concerned; what it wants is some 
guarantee that they are capable and effective teachers: 
Then, too, the claims of the numerous teaching nuns ought 
to be considered and provision made so that they may be 
able to qualify. There is, therefore, room for amend- 
ment in the Regulations if the Register is to be inclusive 
enough to fulfil the high purpose for which it is being 
framed. And there is the further question as to the 
response it will meet with from those to whom it is 
already open. In the first place, it is clear that the uni- 
versity teachers, owing to the conditions of their work, 
the methods of their appointment, the type of the teach- 
ing they are called upon to give, have little inducement 
to seek to register themselves. Still, however, there can 
be no question that, so far as the Regulations are con- 
cerned, the path to registration has been made as open 
and smooth as possible to them; and it would seem clear 
that if they do not avail themselves of the opportunity so 
afforded, their continued representation on the Council 
would be hard to defend, if not altogether indefensible, 
though their absence from it would be a distinct educa- 
tional loss. In the second place, it is somewhat difficult 
to see what the ordinary teachers in elementary schools— 
those who have no aspirations or hope of rising higher 
in their profession—can gain by registration, so long as 
they possess their certificates. Indeed, there have 
already been letters in their professional papers demur- 
ring to paying a guinea for registration when they have 
got all that they want without it. Thirdly, then, we may 
say that the chief advantages for registration lie with the 
teachers in secondary and technical schools and with 
those in elementary schools who desire to make their _ 
to a higher position in the professional scale. 
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But granting that registration is taken up generally 
and with enthusiasm, and that so the position of the 
Council is proportionally strengthened, there can be no 
question that the effect will be very great. The standard 
of attainment will be raised, and the number of trained 
teachers will be largely increased, for after 1918 the 
untrained will not be admitted to the Register. It would 
here be beside the question to discuss the necessity or 
advantages of this course of training upon which such 
increasing insistence is being placed. For those who are 
preparing for elementary school work, the year’s train- 
ing is, of course, an enormous advantage, because it 
lengthens a course which is all too short, and it is good 
for teachers of all grades. None can be any the worse 
for having been trained—taught how to teach: but train- 
ing will not make a teacher, who, like a poet, is born, not 
made. And lastly, if we may judge from what happened 
in the case of the medical profession which started its 
Register in 1858, it would seem likely that eventually no 
teacher whose name is not on the Register will stand 
much chance of employment. 

As to how Catholic teachers and Colleges will be 
affected, it is perhaps too soon to be able to say. There 
is, of course, no compulsion to be registered but, as we 
have already pointed out, the influence of the Register 
will make itself increasingly felt, and people will come 
to regard a place on it as a hall-mark of attainment and 
pedagogic efficiency. Our teachers in the elementary 
schools will have sufficient in their certificates and concern- 
ing those who are teaching in our colleges the possession 
of a university degree will go far. But there is besides 
that, the course of training to be provided for; and it is 
just here that our nun teachers may be seriously handi- 
capped, unless provision can be made for them to go 
through such a course. Some of the religious orders have 
already established houses in London, Liverpool and 
Oxford in which their subjects can be prepared for a 
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university degree and if further adjustments be necessary 
it will doubtless be found possible to make them on the 
lines of the religious house at Miinster in Germany 
where nuns from various teaching orders come together 
for study under the charge of Sisters of a non-teaching 
order and where a rule and horarium are in force which 
enable them to attend the lectures of the University. It 
is probable, too, that the question of training may be 
simplified by a new system which, we understand, is in 
contemplation by the Board of Education. In addition 
to the ordinary training college system now in force, 
another form of training is in contemplation under which 
the teachers will form part of the staff of an approved 
secondary school where the whole of the training will be 
done under the supervision of the headmaster or mistress. 

But here, and also in the matter of the term of expe- 
rience demanded of applicants for admission to the Regis- 
ter by the Regulations, the question of what schools and 
colleges will be approved by the Registration Council will 
come in. And so we have another reason why Catholic 
teachers should be represented on the Council. For- 
tunately, as we have already said, there is good hope that, 
when the term of three years of the present Council is at 
an end, the omission in regard to Catholic representation 
will be made good; and meanwhile arrangements have 
been made by which the members of the Council will be 
kept informed of the views and circumstances of Catholic 
teachers and Colleges. This is due to the action of the 
Conference of Catholic Colleges, a body which owes its 
origin to the foresight of Cardinal Vaughan, which is 
representative of most of our greater Colleges and con- 
vent schools, and which is sure to be strengthened in the 
near future. 

J. Boorn 

London, England. ; 


SURVEY OF THE FIELD 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


The rapid growth of the movement for vocational train- 
ing in the United States is quite in keeping with our edu- 
cational history. We are accustomed to act first and do 
our thinking at our leisure. With a sublime disregard 
for the philosophy, psychology, and history of education, 
we undertake educational experiments on a large scale. If 
these fail; well, there is nothing to prevent us from turn- 
ing to similar experiments with undiminished confidence. 

To the philosopher of education the adjusting of a 
child’s mind to the concrete situation of any vocation 
before there is a clear realization of fundamental princi- 
ples must always result in arrest of mental development. 
That plastic power to meet ever-changing conditions, to 
rise above details of technique, and blaze new pathways, 
belongs alone to the mind that has been allowed to de- 
velop to its full capacity before being burdened with 
memory-loads or being rendered rigid by early and pre- 
mature adjustment to concrete details. For high and 
worthy achievement, theory must precede practice; pure 
science must be mastered before its applications to the 
industries are studied. 

To such as are ever in a hurry to discover the shortest 
road to money-getting power, regardless of the conse- 
quences to the individual or to the nation, the voice of 
reason in the matter will pass unnoticed. The philoso- 
pher and the psychologist are regarded by these good peo- 
ple as impractical dreamers. The sooner the boy can be 
taught the details of his trade the better. They do not 
see, nor do they seem to care, that the result will be the 
arrest of the boy’s power on a low plane of achievement 
from which he need never hope to rise. 
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However little philosophy may weigh with these prac- 
tical people, they are disposed to listen to facts, and the 
Russell Sage Foundation has selected this means of deal- 
ing with the situation. The results of the investigation 
which is being conducted in this field by the Department 
of Education of this Foundation, under the direction of 
Dr. Ayers, will receive close attention from a very large 
audience. A preliminary sketch of the results thus far 
obtained appears in the current issue of The Elementary 
School Teacher, from which we quote the following: 
‘‘During the past six months the Division of Education 
of the Sage Foundation has been conducting a series of 
studies with the object of securing a fact basis for some 
parts of our thinking and acting with regard to vocational 
education and vocational guidance. One of our investi- 
gations consisted of a study of certain facts concerning 
all of the thirteen-year-old boys in the public schools of 
78 American cities and the fathers of the boys. The total 
number of cases amounted to 22,027. We chose the 
thirteen-year-old boys because those are the ones that 
were in the last year of compulsory school attendance. 
Soon large numbers of them will leave school to enter 
money-making occupations. | 
‘The first fact that we learned about these boys was 
that they are scattered through all the grades of the school 
course from the kindergarten to the 
THIRTEEN-YEAR-OLD _ last year of the high school. More 
BOYS IN EACH GRADE significant still, we found that one- 
FROM KINDERGARTEN half of them were in the sixth grade 
THROUGH HIGH or below. Since, in general, the 
SCHOOL children who drop out of school 
earliest are those who are seriously 
retarded and are found in the lower grades at relatively 
advanced ages, this fact is most important. It indicates 
that large numbers of these boys may be expected to leave 
school soon and go to work with an educational prepara- 
tion so inadequate that they cannot enter the ranks of 
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industry with profit either to themselves or to the com- 
munity. 

‘* Another fact brought to light by this part of the inves- 
tigation was that there is a wide range of conditions in the 
different cities. In those making the poorest showing 
scarcely one in ten of these thirteen-year-old boys was in 
the seventh grade or above, while in the cities at the other 
end of the list eight boys out of every ten were within 
sight of completing the common-school course. The les- 
son of these figures is that in many cities the problem of 
securing a reasonably complete elementary schooling for 
all the children is far more pressing than that of insti- 
tuting specialized industrial training. The data show, 
too, that, since this has been accomplished by some of 
the cities, it may be hopefully undertaken by all.’’ 

Apart altogether, therefore, from the intrinsic merits 
or demerits of early vocational training, our actual situ- 
ation presents us with a tremendous problem of a practi- 
cal nature which should be solved before our attention 
and our resources are drafted off in the direction of vo- 
cational schools. If the 78 cities canvassed by this in- 
vestigation furnish a fair sample of the country at large, 
and it is at least a large number, half the boys in the 
public schools of the United States are retarded two years 
or more. It is from these boys that the hobo and criminal 
classes are largely recruited. Unskilled labor, of course, 
is recruited from the same source, as are also the pauper 
and dependent classes. From every point of view, there- 
fore, we have here a problem of great magnitude and of 
great urgency. It is true that many of the advocates of 
vocational training aim directly at remedying this condi- 
tion, but prudence demands that we proceed carefully, 
lest our cure prove worse than the disease. Just because 
we have not succeeded in the past in reaching these boys 
through haphazard methods, close grading, and a com- 
pletely feminized staff of teachers, is not a sufficient rea- 
son for giving up the task as hopeless. The investiga- 
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tion has already shown that, as a matter of fact, some 
cities have practically solved the problem, since in their 
school systems were found less than twenty per cent of 
boys who had failed at the age of thirteen to reach the 
seventh grade. 

The wide prevalence of phonic methods is responsible, 
in large measure, for the failure of so many schools to 

awaken the intelligence of the children. The 
pHonic children’s attendance is directed from the first 
METHODS day in school to external forms, to the play of 

word-building and the similarities of groups 
of symbols, while their minds are given no thought- 
material on which to feed. The children are interested 
in the games and tawdry fragments of thought which - 
make up the staple of the work in the first two or three 
grades, and when, in the fourth grade, the attempt is 
made to develop thought, they do not respond. All the 
spontaneity and vitality which their minds possessed on 
entering school have been destroyed by mistaken methods 
of elementary instruction. The pupils are put back again 
and again, and leave school at the age of fourteen without 
having learned anything worth while during their eight 
years of attendance. The primary text-books in use in 
our public schools may be taken as fair specimens of the 
work attempted in the early grades, and it will repay 
those who are seeking the causes of retardation to turn 
their attention to this literature. 

René Bazin, in a paper on books for children read at the 
International Congress for Home Education in Brussels, 
1910, said in substance: I am convinced from long ex- 
perience that the books which we are to-day placing in the 

children’s hands are far below their in- 
IDEAL BooKs _ telligence. They are calculated to burden 
FOR CHILDREN the little minds without either embellish- 
ing or developing them. The extreme 
simplification which characterizes these books discredits 
the child’s mind, suppresses all effort, dispels the un- 
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known and the mysterious, and at the same time destroys 
the value of the lesson. Whatever may be thought of this 
as a method of amusement, it is certainly not a method 
calculated to educate. To secure development in fresh 
young minds, it is necessary to present to them, as it were, 
views of extended landscapes in which they will endeavor 
to divine the distances. The little stories with a short 
moral attached, the lessons in hygiene, the social precepts 
which never sanction or justify any idea higher than 
beneficence or utility, are devoid of educative force, and 
are unworthy of the preponderant place given to them in 
our reading books. I would add that children, precisely 
because they are destined to become men, have a native 
facility and find a singular pleasure in reaching up to the 
loftiest ideas. The profound mystery of sacrifice they 
seize at the dawn of reason, the notions of God, of Crea- 
tion, of immortality, of Providence, of merit and demerit, 
far from proving a hindrance to them, are in evident har- 
mony with their developing powers. The questions which 
they ask and the reflections, often of the most profound 
nature, which they make, suffice to prove this to any one 
who cares to seek proof elsewhere than in their eyes, 
where it is perfectly clear. 

What I have said here, applies to everything heroic 
in history and in life. Generosity is a virtue of youth. 
It dies with it unless it is developed and fortified by rea- 
son, by good example and by faith. I believe that it was 
admirably cultivated in the ages before pedagogy was 
numbered among the sciences and when it was content 
to be reckoned an art or an instinct. Meditation on the 
life of Christ and reading the lives of the saints have 
given to the world extraordinary examples of devotion 
and almost all the moral force and purity of which it has 
been a witness. But it should be added that these medita- 
tions and these readings were conducted in the bosom of 
the family and the children, even in the poorest homes, 
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were put into possession of the sublime ideals of which 
they are to-day so often deprived. 

I do not hesitate to recommend to-day this noble shothod 
of virile formation which has lost nothing of its force. I 
believe it to be irreplaceable, since more perfect models 
than Christ and His saints cannot be found. To render 
this method practicable, however, it will be necessary to 
create a whole series of beautiful books, and the honor 
and obligation of doing this should be accepted by the 
best writers as a public duty. Such books, wherein the 
fundamental virtues would be exalted as the best means 
of establishing peace among men, would go far towards 
overcoming the narrowness always associated with the 
military and political history of nations. They would in- 
culeate by means of a thousand examples and a thousand 
emotions more than by formal instruction the idea of fra- 
ternity. Obviously, they would not be mere reading books, 
but would be beneficent agencies in the spread of knowl- 
edge and love among men. In any case, and in spite of 
any objections which my remarks may have ealled forth, 
my proposition will make it clear that I regard the preva- 
lent puerility in education as most deplorable. To my 
mind, the first books placed in the children’s hands should 
be of such a character as to bring them within the sphere 
of the loftiest ideas. 

After the section of the Congress 
RESOLUTIONS OF had discussed René Bazin’s paper, the 
INTERNATIONAL following resolutions were adopted 
CONGRESS FOR unanimously : 
HOME EDUCATION 1. Puerility in education gives most 
deplorable results: the first books 
placed in the children’s hands should bring them into the 
sphere of the most elevated ideas. 
2. The best writers should accept the honor and the 
task of producing good books for children. 
After the discussion of another valuable paper on tlie 
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same subject by M. Wesseling, the section of the Con- 
gress adopted these additional resolutions: 

1. A knowledge of the child-mind is necessary to one 
who would write for children. 

2. The text, the printing, and the illustrations of books 
for children should be above criticism. 

It has been pointed out again and again by some of the 
ablest educators in the country that if the child is to be 
interested permanently along educational lines, the 
thought-material furnished him in the primary grades 
must be continuous and of such a character as to lead the 
way directly to fields of thought and action which will be 
capable of holding the mature pupils’ permanent interest. 
Again, it has been pointed out that the arrangement of the 
curriculum is at fault. The work of the seventh and 
eighth grades frequently lacks freshness and inspiration: 
it consists largely in a review, with certain additions of 
fact, of matter previously dealt with. 

Frank F. Bunker contributes to the March issue of the 
EpvucationaL Review, under the title The Better Articula- 

tion of the Parts of the Public School Sys- 
NEW PLAN’ tem, an interesting account of an experi- 
OF GRADING ment in the modification of the work of the 

grades which is being conducted in Berke- 
ley, California. The new plan went into effect in January, 
1910, and is, consequently, scarcely long enough in force 
to exhibit final results, but sufficient results have been 
attained to demand the earnest study of all students of 
the problem of holding the interest of children in the 
subject-matter of the curriculum. 

‘‘This plan proposed that the twelve school grades or 
years be broken into three groups; the first group, ele- 
mentary, to comprise the first six years of school life; the 
second, the lower high school, to comprise the seventh, 
eighth and ninth years; and the third group, the upper 
high school, to embrace all the pupils of the tenth, elev- 
enth and twelfth years. In its ideal form, the plan re- 
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quired separate buildings for the elementary division, a 
separate building for the lower high school grades at the 
center of each group of elementary schools, and an upper 
high school at the geographical center of the entire city.’’ 

Many advantages are claimed for this plan. It pro- 
vides, in the first place, for the assembling in one build- 
ing of five or six times the number of seventh and eighth 
grade children usually found in a single ward school. 
This, in turn, will make possible such an arrangement of 
subject-matter as to provide reasonable differentiation to 
meet the needs of a widely divergent group of pupils. 
Then, too, ‘‘such an arrangement makes possible a 
greater flexibility in our methods of promotion, for it 
enables a school to evaluate the work of the pupil, and 
hence his progress in terms of the school course, by sub- 
jects and points rather than by the traditional class sys- 
tem of promotion. The lock-step in education has been 
justly condemned as being mechanical and positively 
harmful to the individual pupil who varies somewhat 
from the theoretical average which the teacher estab- 
lishes. In recent years various methods of promotion 
have been attempted in the interests of such indi- 
viduals. . . . Each of these contains excellent features, 
but none fully reaches the difficulty. Progress by sub- 
jects, however, goes further and gives every individual 
a chance to move forward as rapidly as his abilities and 
his will determine. Under such a method some pupils 
may choose to take three subjects, some four, others five, 
thereby individually determining the length of the period 
necessary to complete the work of a given cycle.’’ 

This feature of the new plan has, indeed, much to com- 
mend it. It offers the possibility, at least, of banishing 
from the upper grammar grades the procrustean bed 
which has so long disgraced our school system. In the 
Education of our Girls which we published in serial 
form in 1905, will be found a plea for a modification 
of the grades in this direction. It is scarcely neces- 
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sary to add that the plan will meet with discouraging 
defeat if electivism is not used with prudence. The 
selection of the subjects and the determination of their 
number should rest with the teacher, not with the child, 
although the child and his parents may very properly be 
consulted in the matter. 

Another interesting and promising feature of the new 
plan is thus set forth: ‘‘A segmentation of the parts of 
the public school system in the manner herein indicated 
fully justifies the paying of high-school salaries to all 
teachers in this second division who have certificates of 
high-school grade. Where this is done it becomes possible 
to command the services of young men who are college 
graduates and who are willing to enter these grades as 
teachers and to remain therein for a time. Already, one- 
fourth of the total number of teachers in our lower high 
schools are young men of splendid character and ability. 
As vacancies arise in the teaching force of these grades, 
the percentage of male teachers will be increased until the 
sexes are about evenly balanced. The customary arrange- 
ment, wherein the seventh and eighth grades are grouped 
with the elementary division and wherein the elementary 
school salary and schedule only applies, offers no induce- 
ment to such men. In consequence, in most communities 
throughout the United States, the sorry spectacle can be 
seen of generations of boys and girls passing through the 
first eight years of school life without at any time ever 
having come under the influence of a male teacher. In- 
deed it frequently happens that a child is never under the 
instruction of a man until he reaches the high school, and 
as half of the school population of the land never enters 
the high school it is clear that the criticism that our school 
system is tending towards a feminization of the children 
is a just one.”’ 

The effect of this plan on the work in the upper high 
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school is obvious. ‘‘The incoming students will have 
developed a much more serious attitude 
EFFECTS OF towards their work, will. have orientated 
THE PLAN’ themselves better so far as their subjects 
are concerned, and that the break will not 
be so great or so discouraging as with the plan under 
which we have traditionally worked.’’ 

The most significant change brought about by this new 
plan of school organization is the opportunity which it 
offers for radically changing the nature and content of 
the courses of study offered. ‘‘In the commendable effort 
to fashion a school organization so that the path from the 
kindergarten to the university may be made easy and 
straight, the assumption has prevailed that every child, 
passing along this way, most needs that content and train- 
ing which will best prepare for each succeeding grade and 
ultimately, in turn, for the university. In their ab- 
sorption in the task of keeping such a pathway accessible 
to all alike, educators have failed to hit upon the obvious 
fact that specific preparation for successive grades and 
divisions is not essential to an open track. Our tradi- 
tional attitude is that of one seeking to learn what the 
high school, and in turn the university, demand of their 
entrants; whereas, were the university and the high 
school to say, as they in reason should, ‘we will take 
pupils of requisite school experience where we find them 
in point of learning,’ the educational way would still be 
unobstructed and yet all would be getting that content and 
training which would best prepare for living. In the face 
of the facts that the masses go no further than the first 
five or six grades; that eighty out of every one hundred 
leave during the next three or four grades; and that less 
than three per cent ever reach the university, a course of 
instruction which seeks to prepare for successive institu- 
tions on up the grade-line is absurd. Instead, the matter 
should be put in some such way as this: assuming that 
every boy and girl leaves school at the end of the first 
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six years, what shall the schools give? Again, assuming 
that everybody leaves school at the end of the ninth year, 
what shall the schools give? And similarly with the third 
cycle of work terminating with the fourth year of the 

high school, assuming that all leave school 
ELEMENTARY and no one is to enter the university, what 
SCHOOLS Nor should they get at the hands of the school 
PREPARATORY from this third level? The answers to 

these questions will comprise that content 
and training which will be best for those who are leaving 
our schools and likewise, I am bold enough to assert, best 
for those who pass on from grade to grade, finally reach- 
ing the highest institution in our system. Furthermore, 
a content selected on such a basis, it may be readily be- 
lieved, will tend more strongly to hold our population in 
school than one based upon the idea that the chief purpose 
of our schools is a preparatory one. The effect of this 
shift in the conception and function of our schools will be 
momentous.’’ 

As has been already said, the experiment in Berkeley 
has not yet been carried far enough to determine with any 
degree of accuracy the results, nevertheless, the indica- 
tions that the new plan is tending to diminish the great 
falling off in attendance are worth considering. ‘‘Out of 
a total of 453 pupils who were enrolled in the ninth grade 
last year, 1910-11, and who should normally be found this 
year in the tenth grade, 118 are missing. Out of the 118 
pupils who did not appear this year in the tenth grade, 
20 are repeating their work in whole or in part and hence 
are still in the system ; 22 have moved to other cities and 
are known to have entered the schools therein; 17 are 
working; 3 are out on account of illness; 17 went to busi- 
ness schools, convents, and private schools; and 39 have 
disappeared without leaving any clue as to their reasons 
or intentions. Two of these groups, that repeating work 
and that which has entered other public schools, aggre- 
gating 42 pupils, cannot be considered as a proper charge 
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against the local system. For the remaining 76, repre- 
senting an actual loss of 16.7 per cent of the total number 
enrolled, the system must assume responsibility. Unfor- 
tunately, we lack the data to show what the school mor- 
tality was in the ninth grade in Berkeley in the previous 
years. While, doubtless, it was less than averages show, 
yet, it certainly did not differ in any such degree as that 
which obtains under the organized plan now in force. 
The response, therefore, in lessening the mortality be- 
tween the ninth and tenth grades through arranging our 
school work in three cycles, has been so immediate and 
decisive as to admit of no doubt respecting the tendency.’’ 
It is also to be regretted that we have not at hand as we 
write these lines the results of this interesting experiment 
during the last couple of years. Work along such lines 
as these should be thoroughly tried out before we abandon 
the attempt to give our children the broad foundations of 
an education that will enable them in later years to rise 
to the full measure of their abilities and of effective 
citizenship. 

The plea for industrial training overlooks many impor- 
tant considerations which should be borne in mind. Dr. 
Ayers, in the article from which we have previously 
quoted, brings out some of these. 

‘‘This inquiry showed that only 

ONLY ONE FATHER IN one father in six is now living in 
SIX NOW LIVES the city of his birth and that 
WHERE HE WAS BORN among the boys only a few more 
than one-half are now living where 

they were born. These facts are significant because it is 
often urged that the schools should develop courses of in- 
dustrial education that will directly prepare the children 
to enter the local industries. But if present conditions 
maintain in the future, the great majority of adults are 
not going to work in the same communities in which they 
receive their schooling.’’ These figures, it should be re- 
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membered, are based on statistics from 78 American 
cities embracing 22,027 pupils. 
‘* Another portion of the investigation 
INDUSTRIES IN showed for each of the fathers the nature 
WHICH THE of the trade or business in which he was 
FATHERS WORK engaged and also what kind of work he 
was doing in that trade or business. The 
occupations of these fathers were studied in the hope 
that they might furnish an index to the sorts of life work 
that the young people now in city schools may be expected 
to go into. A double classification of the data was made 
first by industries and second by occupations within the 
industries. The industrial classification was the one 
adopted by the United States Census Bureau and includes 
the following five main divisions: 


I. Industries of extraction—Agriculture, Forestry, 
Mining, etc. 
II. Industries of transformation—Building trades, 
Manufacturing, etc. 
III. Industries of transportation and communication— 
Railroads, Telegraph, ete. 
IV. Industries of trade—Wholesale and Retail trade, 
Real Estate, ete. 
V. Service—Government, Professional, Domestic, 
Personal, ete. 


The returns showed that the fathers were distributed 
in these industrial divisions as follows: 


Transformation 
Transportation 


The returns are significant when it is remembered that 
the usual argument for vocational schools supposes that 
the great majority of the young people in our city schools 
will find their life’s work in the industries of transforma- 


Extraction .........-.. 4% 
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tion, whereas this table shows that only about half of them 


will tura in that direction. 
A further classification showed the fathers of these 

boys to be distributed as follows: 

Semi-skilled laborers and 22 

Artisans and industrial foremen_____...._.------- 40 

Managers, superintendents and proprietors___--_- 21 

Professional and financial __._....._.__._..-__-_--__ 4 


‘“‘Three significant facts are brought to light by the 
figures in this table. The first is that more of these men 
are in professional work than there are engaged in un- 
skilled labor. The second is that the group of managers, 
superintendents and proprietors is practically as large 
as that made up of semi-skilled laborers. The third is 
that the mental workers constitute more than one-third 
of all the workers.’’ 

Investigations such as this should be sufficient to make 
us proceed cautiously in the matter of introducing voca- 
tional training in place of an education. To-day more 
than ever before we need an education that will lay broad 
and sure foundations for future intellectual development. 
We need an education in theory and principle which will 
send our young men and young women forth from the 
schools with plasticity and power to meet any and every 
concrete situation that may arise in our rapidly changing 
social and industrial environment. Premature industrial 
training can only result in arrest of development, in 
rigidity of mental structure, and in a lowering of the in- 
dustrial efficiency of the nation. We should by all means 
have vocational schools, but these should be for youths 
- and not for children ; they should presuppose an adequate 
cultural development and demand it of the schools that 
are rightly charged with the physical, moral and intel- 
lectual formation of our young people. 

THomas Epwarp SHrz.ps. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 
MOVING PICTURES 


To understand why the motion picture has such remarkable 
excellence as an agent in instruction, we must realize that 
education in home and school is more or less artificial, and to 
be highly productive and permanent, must rightly be engrafted 
on nature’s capital—the child’s hereditary endowments. We 
must utilize, instead of suppress, native capacities, instinctive 
tendencies, inherited nervous organizations. To rear aright the 
ideal character structure, we must divert inherent tendencies 
aright by appealing to instinctive interests and the hereditary 
forms of attention. In doing this it is important to bring into 
use the stimuli which play a dynamic role in mental develop- 
ment, such as living, rather than dead things, colored, rather 
than colorless stimuli, contrasting impressions, varied, novel, 
recreative and constructive elements of child nature. Play, 
arising from instinctive interests, to be supplanted later by 
work interests, demands a certain amount and kind of habits 
which for centuries were, and still are, necessary for self- 
protection. 

One compelling factor of the moving picture in educational 
work is that its effect is based on the dynamics of spontaneous 
attention, and upon laws which govern our natural tendency to 
give heed to the things of the sense world coming to our mental 
vision through external stimuli. Our instinctive tendency is to. 
attend to moving things. The stereopticon illustrates static 
things; the moving picture delineates processes at work, ap- 
pealing at once to contrast, change, variety and curiosity and 
the sense of play. Its realness exceeds in variety and accuracy 
the range of even the laboratory or of travel itself. The latter 
remark may be doubted. However, a case in point illustrates. 
The past winter I gave several films of Yellowstone Park, one 
being of “Old Faithful” geyser. A few months before, I had 
personally witnessed the eruption of that strange phenomenon. 
The photo-picture had been taken under the best possible favor- 
able conditions. The day I was near when it erupted, the wind 
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was strong, the air was filled with haze and the motion picture 
film presented a better view of the geyser than I had been per- 
mitted to enjoy on the spot. 

Am. Sch. Bd. Journal. Caries A, Kent. 


BLENDING LANGUAGE WITH LITERATURE 


We have had too much blind author-worship—too much senti- 
mental bowing down to great writers as beings divinely ap- 
pointed. Why not be frank in this point? No one admires 
power over language more than I; yet it has seemed to me we 
should cease filling the child’s mind with the idea that these 
men were superhuman. They worked with the same general 
materials as we. They had to overcome the same kind of diffi- 
culties. They succeeded because they worked. And they 
haven’t any monopoly on the power to phrase thoughts or paint 
word pictures. Because you and I do not reach the heights 
they climbed to is no argument that these heights cannot be 
reached or even passed by some child we teach. Make children 
believe in themselves—not by silly praise, but by stimulating 
criticism. Train them to feel that their thoughts may be just as 
much worth the telling as Shakespeare’s or Emerson’s or any 
one’s else. Let them catch, as Whittier did from Burns, or 
Franklin from Addison, the secret touches of the master hand; 
but let them speak their own souls, not slavishly imitate. 
Whittier sang the glories of New England, not Scotland; 
Franklin told of his own life; spoke to his native countrymen, 
even if he did learn how from Addison’s delightful works. _ 

Another way in which literature may be made to stimulate 
the language lesson, is in the vocabulary work. And certainly 
we Americans need stirring on this point. Our daily speech 
is poverty-stricken; we are too sluggishly content with any 
expression to convey our thoughts. What is needed most in our 
schools to-day is not more grammar, nor spelling, nor punctua- 
tion: we need more pride in our daily speech. Seek that pride 
first and all other things shall be added. This pride can best be 
stimulated ; the importance of using the fitting phrase, the en- 
riching of our vocabularies, all can be best brought about by a 
skilful blending of language with literature. 

Nebraska Teacher. Pror. Howarp R. Drices. 
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TESTS OF INTELLIGENCE 


School training should develop the ability to think inde- 
pendently and to work with some degree of skill. Everything 
else is relative to intelligence, and because of this it becomes 
the chief business of the school to develop a high degree of in- 
telligence. Tests of intelligence are necessary to ascertain the 
full extent and true nature of mental retardation or of accelera- 
tion. At present such tests are almost unknown. The indi- 
vidual child receives very little consideration. He is only a 
unit of a number, and his weakness and his real strength are 
left undeveloped, and only his average ability receives atten- 
tion. 

THE TEACHING OF ARITHMETIC 


The purpose of arithmetic teaching is two-fold: (1) for its 
utility, (2) for its culture. By the utility of arithmetic shall 
be meant its direct “bread and butter” value. By the cultural 
side of arithmetic shall be meant its training in logical think- 
ing, both inductive and deductive; in the formulating of gen- 
eral principles from observed special cases, and deducing from 


general principles what must be true in special cases. 

That arithmetic has a utilitarian value almost no one denies. 
We all need it in computing our incomes and our expenditures 
and in our attempt to keep the balance on the right side. 
There are those who would bar out some subjects which at pres- 
ent are included in our curricula on the ground of their use- 
lessness, but this charge is almost never offered against arith- 
metic. Indeed it seems to me that the tendency is to err in the 
opposite direction—to over-estimate the utilitarian value of a 
good understanding of the fundamental operations of arith- 
metic, the ability to perform these operations with speed and 
accuracy, and to apply them to the common problems of every- 
day life. But I believe that this much could be gained in one- 
third the time we give to the study of arithmetic. ° 

Reasonable speed in computing, both mentally and on paper, 
is desirable; but there is no particular merit in developing a 
lightning calculator. They are out of date in these days of 
computing machines. . . . 

To my mind, a few concrete examples within the range of the 
pupil’s own observation are worth more than many book prob- 
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lems. Take, for instance, the subject of mensuration. I would 
consider quite proficient that student who had determined the 
cost of painting the floor of his school-room, the cost of the 
plastering, of the blackboard, and of the window curtains. 

Let us next consider briefly what I have called the cultural 
side of arithmetic—its training in logical thinking. Of course, 
the pupil is entirely unconscious of this side of his training. 
Pure logic as a science is too abstract for him to appreciate or 
assimilate, and yet it seems desirable that he begin as early as 
possible to form the habit of thinking logically. Arithmetic 
forms almost the only subject below the high school by means 
of which this need can be satisfied. Herein lies the great oppor- 
tunity of the arithmetic teacher. Unfortunately the teaching 
of cultural arithmetic is by no means easy, and I am sure that 
nearly all the failures in teaching occur here. Anyone who 
knows a little bit of arithmetic himself can teach utilitarian 
arithmetic, but not so with the cultural. 

In speaking of the utilitarian side I mentioned a number of 
subjects which might be considered an essential part of the 
curriculum. In speaking of the cultural side I need mention 
no particular subjects to make clear my point. The important 
thing here is not what is taught but how it is taught. The 
thing to be gained by the pupil is not primarily knowledge of 
facts, but power. It is not then the function of the teacher to 
instill facts, but to draw out facts from the mind of the pupil. 
Any piece of knowledge which the pupil can acquire for him- 
self, by either induction or deduction, is much more his own 
than one which the teacher may give him. And in addition to 
the knowledge he has the added power which comes from the 
development of logical processes. 

Certainly, no one should attempt to teach arithmetic with- 
out the insight which the algebra gives to the four fundamental 
operations. No one should guide a child in the unraveling of 
involved arithmetical problems who does not appreciate the 
advantages of substituting a simple letter for the unknown 
quantity. One of the greatest advances in recent years in the 
presentation of arithmetic has been the introduction of simple 
algebraic equations. To make the most out of this, however, 
the teacher should know something of the wealth of the algebra 
which is behind it. 

Sierra Ed. News, March, 1914. Lioyp L. Dings. 
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THE ABSTRACT YS. THB CONCRETE 


We have made much of the general character of the elemen- 
tary school. The elementary school should be general only in 
the sense that it should be broad and not special. It should 
not be general in the sense that it be abstract. The elementary 
school curriculum, paradoxically, is loaded with the concrete 
and yet is abstract. Abstraction is essential, of course, but it 
must be abstraction in which the pupils have taken a part. The 
abstraction of the elementary school is a forced abstraction—an 
adult abstraction. 

Let us try to apply our test to some of the elementary school 
branches. It is forcing the pupil into abstraction to require 
him to go out first in one direction, then in another, and again 
in another in search of separate problems involving the same 
mathematical principles, on the one hand, but a heterogeneous 
variation of applications on the other. As a matter of fact, the 
so-called applied problems in grammar grade arithmetic are 
not introduced for the sake of thinking life in terms of mathe- 
matics, but for the sake of illustrating and developing mathe- 
matical principles. It is after all a question of arithmetic for 
the sake of more mathematics. I know, of course, that many 
mathematicians who write arithmetics would not agree with 
me that this is the case, but that may be because they are 
mathematicians rather than educators. Let us see what would 
happen if we were really to use the mathematics of arithmetic 
as instruments in solving life problems. 

If arithmetic is to retain its old time emphasis, and I am 
inclined to believe that it should, it must be a more powerful 
and accurate instrument for the pupil to use in controlling 
his world. No teacher who is able to grasp the idea of making 
the mathematics of arithmetic primarily an instrument in solv- 
ing the child’s home and community problems can fail to suc- 
ceed in the course I have suggested. There would be no lack 
of problems. The only question would be what community 
problems to choose from among the many. 

The overcrowding of the elementary school carticulem is 
not due so much to the number of branches taught as it is to 
the prescribed packing of many things into each branch. This 
packing follows the vague and very uncertain criterion of 
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“What a child ought to know in general.” And as a conse- 
quence each branch expands by a process of addition. Now 
we must eliminate much that has been added in this way by 
applying the functional test. What you and I remember of the 
mathematical side of arithmetic are those portions we have 
used. What we remember and what the children remember 
should have far more significance in instruction than it has 
had hitherto. We remember what we have assimilated, not 
what we have merely memorized, and we assimilate what proves 
to be instrumental in our individual and social adjustments. 

Time forbids the discussion at length of other branches of 
the elementary school. Each branch is a separate problem in 
itself. Its present prescriptive massiveness may be much re- 
duced and its value greatly increased by applying the instru- 
mental test. In such subjects as history and English much 
can be done in eliminating the rubbish handed down in text- 
books, and yet save those portions of history that are eloquent 
with heroism and ideals, and those portions of literature that 
are beautiful and inspiring. If this were done history and 
literature would become far better instruments in meeting 
individual and social needs of the child. We must persistently 
seek what is at the same time best for the child to-day and best 
for him to-morrow. 

But the readjustment of the course of study along the lines I 
have indicated will only partially solve the problem. Merely 
furnishing the appropriate pabulum for the child’s individual 
and social development will not suffice. Our methods of in- 
struction must throw the child into the adjustment situation. 
If our present-day psychology can mean anything for instruc- 
tion, it must mean that the child should be placed in the adjust- 
ment or problem situation. At present he is stimulated in 
many ways but his responses are relatively too meagre and 
unsustained to cause him to make fundamental adjustments. 
The only really important contribution of Montessori consists 
in her ability to secure sufficiently sustained and progressive 
self-activity on the part of the child to result in problem 
solving. 

Hersert G. Lv, 
The Am. Schoolmaster, 
March, 1914. 
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DISCUSSION 


A NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CATHOLIC COLLEGIATE ALUMNAE. 


Why not a National Association of Catholic Collegiate 
Alumnae? 

Among the agencies counted upon for furthering the cause 
of Catholic education is there not room for organized work such 
as can be done most effectively by women of college training? 

The Catholic college for women is in our midst to stay. 
Within the last ten years the movement for the higher edu- 
cation of Catholic women has grown rapidly, demonstrating 
the interest of the Catholic public in 


Colleges of the Faith for Women. 


The decade has seen the advancement in standards in Cath- 
olic institutions of learning, and a marked improvement in 
methods of study and courses within the curricula. Nor is 
the interest in the movement merely sectional or local. East, 
west, middle west and south are enthusiastically supporting 
Catholic institutions where women receive the equivalent of 
courses offered in non-Catholic colleges and vocational training 
schools. 

No longer may Catholics beguile themselves into believing 
that there is something supererogatory about the college of the 
Faith for women. The economic demand for highly trained 
efficient women is far greater than the supply. The openings 
for women in professional and commercial lines are widening 
at a rapid rate. The practical question arises—Are our 
Catholic women to have place in the new environment? It is 
eminently fit and even necessary that we find Catholic women 
in the ranks and among the leaders. To achieve such partici- 
pation, their training must be sought at non-Catholic insti- 
tutions, if Catholic interest, enterprise and foresight provide 
not for their training in Catholic schools. 

That our Catholic women enter commerce and the profes- 
sions is inevitable; that they receive the specific training for 
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their varied callings in the atmosphere of Catholic schools 
where the philosophical, scientific and literary courses are 
safe in foundation and superstructure, is imperative—impera- 
tive, if the best results for the educated Catholic woman are 
to be derived from her opportunities. 

An Association of Catholic Collegiate Alumnae could effect 
an immense good. 

I. The members might be pledged to exert themselves indi- 
vidually to divert Catholic women from non-Catholic institu- 
tions toward Catholic institutions where equivalent courses of 
the same order of merit may be elected. 

II. The members collectively could devise means whereby 
weaknesses in curricula or inadequacy of standards might be 
remedied. 

III. The organization could take up the problem of placing 
Catholic women in positions where their influence and training 
would count for most. 

IV. As its funds increased, the organization could establish 
graduate scholarships and fellowships at various institutions. 
These foundations would prove an incentive for graduate study 
and for the attainment of the higher degrees of Master and 
Doctor. 

V. Unnumbered Catholic women of rare ability but limited 
means may enter upon a college course influenced by the fact 
that such an organization exists for their encouragement and 
ultimate help. 

VI. The Catholic colleges for women will be substantially 
aided by the prestige such an organization is bound to achieve. 
It will constitute a bulwark for their protecion and a stimulus 
for their growth in numbers and influence. It will take up 
the problems of Catholic women where the college is con- 
strained to drop these problems and perfect their solution. 
It will supplement in a practical way the great work the 
colleges are doing. It can adjust and minimize the difficulties 
of transition from the period of tutelage until every Catholic 
alumna has been given a fair chance to do her part in the 
work of her community. Finally, it will constitute a powerful 
force for solidarity in the great cause of Catholic education. 
Mary A. Mo.toy, A.M., Ph.D. 
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HOW CAN LESSON ASSIGNMENTS BE MADE TO STIMULATE THINKING? 


The whole purpose and object of education is the develop- 
ment, the formation of character. Character is the outcome 
of cultivation of the will-power. Men of strong character are 
men of strong, virile will; men of weak character have little or 
no will-power. Among the Latins a powerful-bodied man was 
designated by the word “robur,” physical strength; but the 
man of strong will was called “vir,” a man—a hero, because 
his will conquered his passions. Now, the chief element in 
cultivating this will-power in the young is to teach them, 
train them to think for themselves, and to think correctly. 
Hence, a teacher should use every legitimate means to lead 
his pupils to pry into, search up, examine, compare and draw 
his own conclusions; and then apply these conclusions to his 
own conduct. One of the most effective ways to accomplish 
this purpose is in the judicious assignment of the daily lessons. 
These lessuns should be graded according to the age and mental 
eapacity of the pupil; they should not be too lengthy, nor 
given in a listless, hasty manner. A prudent teacher maps 
out ahead of time all the lessons he intends to give during a 
term, a semester, a month, a week, a day. By so doing, he is 
able to think over the amount of matter to be assigned to each 
lesson, and foresee the difficulties the student may meet with 
in preparing it. He can then devise hints, helps, artifices to 
enable the pupil to study intelligently and with interest, and 
thus gradually lead on the pupil to investigate for himself and 
draw his own conclusions. But in setting forth these helps, 
the teacher should not be too helpful; that is, should not do 
most of the work himself. The teacher who helps his pupils 
too much, only makes them indolent, sluggish, slovenly. Excite 
the pupil’s imagination, awaken his curiosity, watch his efforts, 
throw out a suggestion as to a better method of doing the 
work—encourage him—lend him a helping-hand only in very 
difficult cases—then commend his efforts, even should he fail. 
Urge him to keep up courage and to try again, and again. 
Thus will you lead him to persevere in study and train him 
to rely largely upon himself, to think out his own devices and 
apply them successfully. Don’t scold, or fume, or fuss; en- 
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courage. Map out the work judiciously, and the student will 
begin to take pleasure in his studies and acquire serious, 
methodical habits that he will carry with him all through life. 
He will thus discipline his mind and will and body, developing 
the threefold powers of intelligence, moral culture,—physical 
strength—a “mens sana in corpore sano,” a healthy mind in a 
healthy body. 

In leading on the child to do his own thinking, a hundred 
and one devices may be used—pictures, toys, birds, pet animals, 
domestic animals, trees, flowers, rivers, hills, almost every 
object in nature. The natural curiosity of the child can be 
awakened by the sight of these—then lead him on to enquire 
as to the why and the wherefore and the usefulness, the value, 
the importance of these things. But instead of answering fully 
all his questions, answer only a few, withholding the others 
so as to further stimulate his curiosity; point out to him 
where and how he can find fuller information, and furnish him, 
if possible, with the means to acquire it, or at least show him 
where those means can be had. Then require of him an account 
of his investigations—reward him, if successful; or if not, 
stimulate him to further efforts. 

A teacher who thus maps out the work of each year in each 
grade will be delighted with the beneficent results accruing 
therefrom and with the intense interest taken in the studies 
by his pupils, the rapid progress they will make, and the happy 
relations they will establish between master and student. 
Teaching will thus become a delight, not a drudgery ; school life 
more pleasant ; and the State will be furnished with intelligent, 
law-abiding, patriotic citizens. 

In the course of a few years, the teacher will have in his 
possession a complete outline of studies covering an entire 
school, or college, which he can be proud of, and which he can 
elaborate or modify as conditions require. Moreover, he will 
be educating himself more and more every day, and will have 
the happy testimony of his own conscience as to an important 
duty conscientiously performed, to which will be added the 
respect and affection, all through life, of those once taught 
by him. 

BrorHer 
Rock Hill College, Md. 
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BIRD PICTURES FREE TO TEACHERS 


The sum of $15,000 has been contributed to the National 
Association of Audubon Societies for the purpose of helping 
teachers to give simple instruction in bird study to their pupils 
during the year 1914. The Audubon plan for helping teachers 
in this connection is as follows: 

Any teacher or other person who will interest not less than 
ten children in contributing a fee of ten cents each to become 
Junior Members and will send this to the office of the National 
Association, will receive for each child ten of the best colored 
pictures of wild birds which have ever been published in this 
country. With each one of these ten pictures goes an outline 
drawing intended to be used by the child for filling in the 
proper colors with crayons. Each picture is also accompanied 
with a four-page leaflet discussing the habits and general 
activities of the bird treated. Every child also receives an 
Audubon button. The cost of publishing and mailing this ma- 
terial is a little more than twice as much as the child’s fee. 

The teacher who forms such a class receives without cost 
to herself one full year’s subscription to the beautiful illus- 
trated magazine “Bird-Lore.” This is the leading publication 
in the world on bird study. To the teacher also there is sent 
other free literature containing many hints on methods of 
putting up bird boxes, feeding birds in winter and descriptions 
of methods for attracting birds about the home or school house. 

The ten subjects supplied to children this year are as follows: 
Nighthawk, Mourning Dove, Meadowlark, Flicker, Sparrow 
Hawk, Screech Owl, Purple Martin, Cuckoo, Hummingbird and 
Robin. 

Endorsing this work, Dr. P. P. Claxton, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, says: “I consider the work of the 
Junior Audubon Classes very important for both educational 
and economic results, and I congratulate you upon the oppor- 
tunity of extending it. The bird clause in the Mosaic Law 
ends with the words ‘That it may be well with thee, and that 
thou mayest prolong thy days.’ The principle still holds. I 
hope that through your efforts the American People may soon 
be better informed in regard to our wild birds and their value.” 

In 4913 school children to the number of 53,157 availed them- 
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selves of this opportunity. Hundreds of enthusiastic letters 
have been received from teachers. 

As long as the Association’s special fund for this work holds 
out this offer is open to any teacher in the United States or 
Canada. Any teacher reading this notice may immediately 
form a class, send in the dues and receive the material, or 
further information will be gladly furnished upon request. 

T. Pearson, Secretary, 
1974 Broadway, New York City. 


CURRENT EVENTS 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


The Spiritual Retreat of the ecclesiastical students of 
Divinity Hall began on Ash Wednesday and continued until 
Sunday, February 29. It was conducted by the Most Reverend 
James J. Keane, D.D., Archbishop of Dubuque, Iowa. The 
retreat for the lay students of the University which took place 
at the same time was preached by the Reverend Godfrey Hunt, 
O.F.M., of the College of the Holy Land, Catholic University. 

The Feast of Saint Thomas, patron of the faculty of Philos- 
ophy, was observed on March 7th. The Very Reverend Doctor 
John Spensley celebrated Solemn Mass in the Chapel of Gibbons 
Hall at which all the members of the teaching staff attended in 
academic costume. In the afternoon Reverend Doctor James 
J. Fox delivered a lecture on “Saint Thomas and Social 
Justice” before a large audience in McMahon Hall. 

On Sunday, March 14, the Leo XII Lyceum held an open 
meeting in their assembly room, Albert Hall. A large gathering 
of the Lyceum members and guests listened to an interesting 
address on “The Workings of Congress” by the Honorable 
Augustine Lonergan, U. 8. Representative from Connecticut. 

The Reverend Doctor William J. Kerby has been made a 
member of a Committee appointed by the National Civic 
Federation to study the efficiency of organized social service 
in relation to progress. The Committee is to investigate and 
report also on the mutual relations of volunteer and public 
charities. This work is part of a national survey inaugurated 
by the National Civil Federation which has appointed twenty- 
five committees to undertake the study of as many phases of 
American industrial and social progress during the last gene- 


ration. 
THE NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 


The Tenth Annual Meeting of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee was held at New Orleans, from March 15 until March 18. 


A large number of earnest workers in behalf of laboring chil- 
dren, men and women of national reputation, gathered to 
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participate in the proceedings. The conference opened with 
prayer by His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons. The general topic 
of the conference was “Child Labor and Law Enforcement.” 
Some of the notable papers and addresses were the following: 

“Child Labor Reform in Louisiana” by Major W. L. Hughes 
of New Orleans; “European and American Methods of Train- 
ing for Factory Inspectors” by Herschel H. Jones of New York; 
“Neglected Childhood and Mental Defectives” by Alexander 
Johnson, Training School, Vineland, N. J.; “The Relation of 
the Federal Government to the States in the Regulation of 
Child Labor” by Senator Robert L. Owen of Oklahoma; “The 
Abolition of Child Labor a National Duty” by Dr. Felix Adler, 
Chairman of the National Child Labor Committee of New York; 
“The Necessity of Controlling Social Evils by Federal Law” 
by Homer Folks, Secretary of State Charities Aid Association, 
New York; “Protection for American Children” by Mrs. 
Florence Kelley, Secretary of the National Consumer’s League, 
New York. 

“Cooperation between Juvenile Courts and Labor Inspectors” 
by Judge George Addams, Juvenile Court, Cleveland, Ohio; 
“Child Labor in Street Trades” open for general discussion. 
“The High Cost of Child Labor” by Lewis W. Hine, Staff - 
Photographer of the National Child Labor Committee, New 
York; “A Business View of Child Labor” by Adolph Lewisohn, 
Trustee of the National Child Labor Committee, New York; 
“Child Labor and the Standard of Living” by the Honorable 
John Keegan of Indianapolis, Indiana; “What is a Child 
Worth?” by Josephine J. Eschenbrenner, Membership Secre- 
tary of the National Child Labor Committee, New York; “The 
Night Messenger Service—A Man’s Work” by The Most Rev- 
erend James H. Blenk, Archbishop of New Orleans. 

In the meeting devoted to the topic “The Child and the 
Home,” a paper was read on “Child Labor and Family De- 
pendence” by Doctor Hastings H. Hart of the Russell Sage 
Foundation. Professor Jessie P. Rich of the Home Economics 
Department, University of Texas, contributed a paper on “Ideal 
Child Labor in the Home.” W. H. Swift led the discussion on 
“Why it is hard to get Child Labor Laws in the South.” 

A session was devoted to the topic, “Work and School.” The 
following papers were discussed: “Agricultural Labor and 
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School Attendance” by Harry M. Bremer; “When should Wage 
Earning begin?” by William E. Carson of Riverton, Virginia, 
President of the International Lime Manufacturers; “Ken- 
tucky’s Effort to Improve Conditions of Work and School” by 
Mrs. R. P. Halleck of Louisville, Kentucky; “Cooperation of 
the Schools in Reducing Child Labor” by Professor Frank 
N. Leavitt, President of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association, University of Chicago. 


THE CATHOLIC INDIAN SCHOOLS 


The Indian Appropriation Bill which has passed the House 
of Representatives contained a clause in its original draft 
which promised to open again the difficult question of Gov- 
ernment support for the Catholic Indian Schools. As the bill 
was drafted by the sub-Committee, provision was made for 
the appropriation of $1,440,000 “for support of Indian day and 
industrial schools not otherwise provided for and for other 
educational purposes in connection therewith,” “provided, that 
no part of this appropriation or any other appropriation pro- 
vided for herein or hereafter, except appropriations made pur- 
suant to treaties, shall be paid any employe in any position 
in the Indian school service who does not hold a certificate 
showing that such employe has passed the necessary exami- 
nation required by the Civil Service Commission for such posi- 
tion.” 

When the bill was finally reported a modifying clause was 
inserted, at the instance of the Indian Office, which makes the 
provision read to the effect that the appropriation in question 
cannot be used to pay any employe in any position in the 
Indian School Service who does not hold a certificate showing 
that such employe has passed the necessary examination re- 
quired by the Civil Service Commission, “except such employes 
as are exempt under Civil Service rules.” It was at first 
thought that this clause would protect the Sisters in their Civil 
Service status, but opinions were later expressed on the subject 
by Congressmen which indicated that the effect of the clause 
would be to debar the Sisters and all those who had not entered 
the service under the ordinary Civil Service rules. When the 
bill was under consideration in the House, an effort was made 
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to have the objectionable clause stricken out. Mr. John Hall 
Stevens, of Texas, Chairman of the Indian Committee of the 
House, spoke in favor of retaining it. He did not give con- 
vincing information as to what persons in the Indian Service 
would be affected by the new legislation. The effort to strike 
out the questionable clause was lost by a majority of 19 votes. 
The Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions has placed the question 
with its legal advisor, the Honorable Charles J. Bonaparte, 
former attorney-general, whose opinion is eagerly awaited, in 
view of the consideration of the bill by the Senate. 


NEW LAWS FOR CHILDREN 


Attorney-General McReynolds appointed on March 12 a com- 
mittee of five distinguished citizens to investigate and report 
to him on the revision and codification of the laws affecting 
children in the District of Columbia. The personnel of the 
committee is as follows: Mr. Bernard Flexner, Chairman, of 
Louisville, Ky., a lawyer and authority on juvenile court laws; 
Rev. Dr. Wm. J. Kerby, Professor of Sociology at the Catholic 
University; Miss Julia C. Lathrop, Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau, of the Department of Labor; Mr. Walter C. Clephane, 
attorney, and Mr. Wm. H. Baldwin, of Washington, D. C., both 
of whom have been interested in juvenile court work. 
CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION | 
The eleventh annual meeting of the Catholic Educational 
Association of the United States will be held under the patron- 
age of the Rt. Rev. James A. McFaul, D.D., Bishop of Trenton, 
at Atlantic City, N. J., from June 29 to July 2, 1914. Through 
the kindness of the Augustinian Fathers, St. Nicholas Church 
has been obtained for the religious services, and the large and 
commodious halls of the new school building adjoining will be 
used for the business of the meeting. The preliminary program 
of the meeting will be published in May. 


PROTEST OCF CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


The Catholic parish schools of Pittsburgh have entered a 
protest against the proposition of the City Council to assess 
water taxes against them and other charitable institutions in 
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that city. A point in the protest worthy of note is the follow- 
ing: “The proposed ordinance is lacking in equity in this, that 
the parish schools save the municipality the cost of the pur- 
chase of grounds and of the erection of buildings sufficient to 
accommodate the 24,000 children in parish schools. The money 
necessary to purchase the ground and to erect the buildings 
would amount to over $3,600,000. Estimating the expense to 
the city of educating the child in a public school at $45, the 
education of the 24,000 children at present in the parish schools 
would cost the city $1,080,000 each year. The parish schools, 
therefore, which save the municipality the first cost of 
$3,600,000 and an annual expenditure of $1,080,000, are not only 
not receiving any consideration in equity from the municipality 
for this service, but are to be burdened by your enactment 
with special taxation. This is against the primal notion of 
equity in all human affairs, as well as in the law.” 


DIOCESAN SUPERINTENDENT OF SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


A new and important educational office was created in the 
archdiocese of New York when Cardinal Farley appointed the 
Reverend Matthew A. Delaney, of St. Bernard’s Church, 
Diocesan Superintendent of Sunday Schools. The office comes 
under the jurisdiction of the New York Catholic School Board, 
and the Superintendent will work in cooperation with the 
Superintendents of Schools. He will visit all of the Sunday 
schools of the archdiocese, those for the Parochial school and 
those for the public school children and endeavor to organize 
them as thoroughly as possible. An immediate work will be 
the taking of a census of the children of Sunday-school age in 
all of the parishes, and the establishment of classes on week 
days for the children not attending the Parish schools. It is 
hoped that the diocesan course of study in Religion will be 
introduced in the Sunday schools. Father Delaney will devote 
all of his time to the work of inspection and administration 
connected with his new office. 


CATHOLIC COLLEGES BENEFICIARIES 


According to press despatches, a large estate estimated at 
$80,000 now reverts to Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, 
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Md., and Georgetown College, Washington, D. C., by the death 
of Julian Reich, of Tyron, N. C., the last family legatee sharing 
in the will of the late Dr. Charles W. Hoffman, of Frederick, 
Md., who died December 26, 1896. 

At the death of the last legatee the trust fund ceased, and 
the money reverted as follows: Ten thousand dollars to the 
President and Directors of Georgetown College for a library ; 
the rest and residue to Mount St. Mary’s College for the erec- 
tion of a plain substantial stone church on the site of the 
present old church on the hill near the graveyard. 


NEWS NOTES. 


California proposes to find out definitely the recreational 
needs of her citizens. A recreational Inquiry Committee has 
been appointed, consisting of one member from each branch 
of the legislature, and one representative each from the schools, 
playgrounds, juvenile courts, public and private charities, and 
the police, “to study, investigate, and report with recommenda- 
tions upon recreation for both young and old in California, 
including recreation in rural communities as well as small and 
large towns and cities.” The committee has already begun 
work, and hopes to report to the Governor by November 1, 1914. 


By special arrangement between the city authorities of 
Munich, Germany, and the United States Bureau of Education, 
a party of American teachers, not to exceed 25, will go to 
Germany in April to serve as student-teachers—students pre- 
paring to teach—in the trade continuation schools of Munich. 
They will remain in Munich from April to July, and will have 
unusual opportunities for studying the methods by which one 
of the foremost cities of Europe educates its citizens, particu- 
larly in the field of industrial training, in which the work of 
Munich under Dr. Kerschensteiner is conspicuous. 


Electricity from a Government power house furnishes heat 
for the new high school at Rupert, Idaho, in the center of 
the Minidoka Irrigation Project, according to a statement just 
issued by the United States Bureau of Education. This is said 
to be the first case on record where a large building has been 
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heated entirely by electricity. The use of electric current for 
heating and for a variety of other purposes in the new building 
has caused it to be known as “The Electric High School.” 

The system of electric heating installed in the Rupert High 
School is remarkable for its simplicity. The usual arrange- 
ment of hot-air pipes, flues, etc., has been adhered to, but 
instead of furnaces or steam coils a battery of electric heat 
units, similar to those used in electric baking ovens, provides 
the heat. Twenty 18-K.W. units are installed in pairs, each 
pair with a separate control of the current from a switchboard 
in the principal’s office. Thus the principal can regulate abso- 
lutely the amount of current used. An emergency switch in 
the principal’s office may also be used to cut out all current 
from the entire building—heat, light, power, etc. 

Electricity is put to work everywhere in the Rupert build- 
ing. A 10-horse-power motor, besides driving the ventilating 
fan, supplies all the power needeed for the lathes and saws in 
the manual-training department. An electric water heater 
supplies the hot water for the domestic-science department, for 
the shower baths, for the various lavatories, and for the science 
rooms. 

The entire electric equipment was planned by local elec- 
tricians with the assistance of U. 8S. Government engineers on 
the Minidoka Project. The Government supplies surplus cur- 
rent from its own power house 14 miles above Rupert, at a cost 
low enough to compete with coal. It is esitmated that the cost 
of heating the new high school by electricity will be $1,760 per 
year. Coal might have been used at a cost of about $1,000, 
but the use of electricity saves the wages of a fireman at $75 
per month, and the cost of installing the electric system was 
$3,000 less than for any other system of heat—the interest on 
this investment being saved annually. It is therefore believed 
that the use of electric heat in the Rupert High School, besides 
being a great convenience, will prove a real economy. 

Patrick J. McCormick. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Half Hour with God’s Heroes, or Stories from the Sacred Books, 
by Rev. Thomas David Williams. Baltimore: John Mur- 
phy Company, 1913; pp. 260. 

The themes in this delightful book are the old familiar 
stories of the Old Testament. They are told with a fresh charm 
and a simplicity of diction which cannot fail to bring home to 
the children the great moral lessons that have so long nourished 
the civilized world. The stories are not told for their content 
alone; each one of them is made the vehicle for the conveyance 
of many wholesome truths. The scope of the work may be 
sufficiently seen from the chapter heads: The Angels, The 
Creation of the World, Adam and Eve, The Flood, Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, Job, Moses in Egypt, Moses in the Desert, 
Josue, Gedeon, Samson, Samuel, Ruth, Saul, David, Solomon, 
The Two Kings, Elias, Eliseus, Jonas, The End of the Two King- 
doms, Jeremias, Tobias, Judith, Esther, Daniel, King Anti- 
ochus, The Machabees. 

The modest author gives his reason for bringing out the book 
in the following paragraph: “This little book enters a field 
that seems already well filled, but in every garden there is 
room for one more flower, if in that flower there is found some- 
thing new in shape, or color, or scent. Perhaps the best claim 
to any merit this work may have lies in this, that it is some- 
what different from most others of its kind. It enters more 
into detail than most of the Bible stories hitherto written. 
And in that it gives, perhaps, a broader and more extended 
knowledge of the Bible characters and events, may be found its 
excuse for entering a crowded field.” 

There is no need for apology, for the stories of the Old 
Testament will bear telling by a thousand different tongues, 
just as the pictures of Old Testament scenes continue century 
after century to enforce the same lessons from the walls of 
the great cathedrals of Europe and from the stained glass of 
their windows. These stories have entered into the very heart 
of our literature, they have colored the thoughts of our ablest 
writers and lent their peculiar flavor to the finest pages in the 
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Father Williams adds a word of explanation to the children 
who will take his book in hand. “These stories are written for 
you, because you like to read books of adventure, telling of 
strange and wonderful things; and I want to show you that the 
stories from the Holy Scripture are just as interesting as any 
tales you have ever read. Best of all, they are true, for these 
things all really happened in the days of long ago. Beginning 
with the first days of Creation and the renewal of the world 
after the Flood, they tell us the history of the race whom God 
set apart to be His Chosen People, the Jews. Many things 
happened to them, as they became a strong and powerful 
nation; afterwards growing weaker, they fell a prey to their 
enemies, were conquered, and were a nation no longer. We 
shall see that as long as they were faithful to God and obeyed 
Him, all went well with them; they grew in power, in riches, 
and in numbers. When they turned away from God, and 
would not serve Him, they fell under the power of their enemies, 
and suffered many and terrible things. At last, some four 

-thousand years or more from the days of Adam, Christ the 
Saviour came on earth, and the Old Law was at anend. Every 
boy and girl should know something of the people and the 
history of the Old Testament. These stories have been written 
to give you that knowledge—to put before you in an interesting 
way the lives of those great men who lived from the time of 
Adam to the dawn of the Redemption.” 

The book is well printed on good paper and contains twenty- 
four fine illustrations, all of them reproductions of master- 
pieces. ‘The book will prove very helpful in the home, in the 
Sunday school, and as supplementary reading for the children 
in the grammar grades, and it should have a wide circulation. 

THomas Epwarp SHIELDs. 


Third Report of the Superintendent of Parish Schools, Diocese of 
Newark, for the year ending June 30, 1913. 


The past year in the parish schools of the Diocese of Newark 
was one of marked progress, noticeable not only in the larger 
attendance, in the increased number of schools and school 
buildings, but also in the greater efficiency of the teaching and 
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the thoroughness of the results obtained. Attendance at the 
beginning of the year increased by 1,369 and at the end of the 
year showed a gain of 1,847; the daily attendance was increased 
by 1,193 and the number of teachers by 41. The Superinten- 
dent attributes the greater efficiency of his teachers to the 
efforts of the communities in supplying the possibilities for 
improvement by means of summer courses, institutes, etc., for 
the teachers in the field, and especially in providing teachers 
trained specifically for given grades. More inspection under 
the direction of the Superintendent has also been secured. 
The visits of the Superintendent and the examination papers, 
so he tells us, have revealed the satisfactory results obtained. 

Outside of the statistical part of the report, which is admi- 
rably arranged, Father Dillon treats at considerable length of 
the most important phase of the school’s work, namely, train- 
ing. His teachers have a syllabus of studies for the grades, 
an indication of the matter to be taught and to some extent 
of the manner of the teaching, but in order to make clear what 
is meant by training as distinct from mere instruction he takes 
it under consideration with each of the subjects of the cur- 
riculum. First, however, he indicates the place and importance 
of training, physical, moral and religious, and then training 
in connection with arithmetic, English, reading, etc. The 
treatment is everywhere practical, with an eye to present con- 
ditions, but for its soundness and thoroughness it has the 
value of a treatise on the fundamentals of method. Every 
teacher in the system can profit by its reading. 

At the end of the report Father Dillon has a judicious word 
to say on the subject of the curriculum now so much under 
discussion. At the conventions of the Catholic Educational 
Association, held in Pittsburgh and New Orleans, the reform 
of the curriculum was lucidly discussed by the representatives 
of the various seminaries, colleges, religious orders and dioc- 
esan school systems of the country. “An analysis of their 
views,” says the Superintendend, “would seem to indicate that 
a change will come. It has behind it thought and conviction ; 
it does not involve any lowering of the standards of excellence 
in elementary training; it has passed the stage of theory, and 
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its practical working out is circumscribed merely by the usage 
of the day and the expression of this in local legislative enact- 
ments. 

“Our parish school system, which is the lasting monument 
of solid convictions in educational matters, will not be slow 
to take up a change for the better as soon as it becomes possible 
and prudent. This same committee of the Catholic Educational 
Association seemed to feel, however, that a change would at 
this time be inexpedient, because, unfortunately, we are almost 
entirely dependent on the state school system; and if we alone 
abridged the curriculum in our elementary schools, our gradu- 
ates might be refused the privileges which are granted to the 
graduates of the public elementary schools, thus not only 
handicapping our children, but also probably bringing about 
a depreciation of the splendid work done in our schools. It 
is to be regretted that this dependence is mainly due to the 
fact that we have so very few free Catholic high schools as a 
part of our diocesan school system. Their absence makes us 
dependent, much as we dislike it, even where the opinion seems 
to be general that time could be saved, or at least put to better 
use.” 

Patrick J. McCormick. 


A Study of Poetry, by F. M. Connell, S. J., Boston: Allyn & 
Bacon, 1913; pp. ix+214. 


Father Connell’s chief purpose in preparing this volume has 
been aptly stated in his introduction: “The low esteem in 
which poetry is often held in our day seems, at least in part, 
to proceed from a misconception of its office. It is regarded 
merely as a pastime for the dilettanti, or solace for the leisure 
hours of the sentimental, and this conception is fostered by 
such criticism as lays undue stress on mere form of style, as 
if the appeal of poetry resided in the fascination of musical 
verse or felicitous diction. But poetry surely contains more 
for us than the allurement of words. More than any other 
form of literature, it creates our ideals, enriches our emotions, 
ennobles our reflections. More than any other form of litera- 
ture, it puts us in communion with intense personalities, and 
so enlarges our horizon and liberates the soul from the narrow 
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limits of its own personal experiences. This it does in a direct 
way, but also indirectly, when the subject matter is not man, 
but nature. For to conceive loftily even of the ‘earth and 
sky and plain’ exalts the soul and leaves us broader and 
better men. It is such a view of poetry that this book seeks 
to inculcate, by insisting, as of paramount importance, on 
what the poet says, his thought and his message, its truth and 
its worthiness.” 

A careful perusal of the volume will not only bring out in 
all its emphasis the educational value of poetry but it will 
help to create and strengthen our interest in this important 
cultural subject. Its suggestiveness, from this aspect, is as 
effective as it is valuable. 

With a style that is forcible, clear and possessed of that 
essential quality of beauty, viz, simplicity, the Reverend Author 
has constructed for college students as well as for all others de- 
sirous of cultural improvement, a text-book, which possesses 
“unity, coherence and proportion.” 

The first part of the volume, wherein Father Connell treats 
of the nature of poetry, is worthy of special mention and 
particularly that portion of Chapter II, which gives us the 
author’s views on the quality of nobility, that ought to char- 
acterize poetry, worthy of the name, deserves not only great 
praise but frequent repetition and insistence. He says in part, 
“It is not sufficient that poetry be emotional; the emotion must 
be noble. Whatever theory we may hold about the essentials, 
it must certainly remain true that if art offends against 
morality, the former must yield to the superior claims of the 
latter. Any poem or other art-product that becomes a moral 
menace to the normal man forfeits its right to be exhibited 
to the world at large. The general purpose of the author, 
even though it be noble, cannot justify him in using scandalous 
means to achieve his purpose. We may, if we must, call such 
a poem good art, but, even so, it is bad morality. We may 
say that art exists for art’s sake, and that aesthetic principles 
are not moral principles; but, after all, though art may exist 
for itself, it does not exist by itself and alone; other thines 
vastly more momentous than art enter into the life of man, 
and when art tends to vitiate these higher ends of life, it has 
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no more right to exhibit itself before the world than the criminal 
who is a menace to society has a right to be at large.” 

It would be gratifying to all who are interested in the com- 
plex problem of education to see this ethical element, so care- 
fully woven into the text of Father Connell’s volume, receive 
a more ample consideration in other text-books for schools 
and colleges. If educators, who accept the Christian principle 
that morality enters into the warp and woof of our lives, 
would only express their philosophy of education in its con- 
crete applications, of which the preparation of text-books is 
not the least important, then much better results for society 
would be forthcoming. In short, if we desire the sociological 
element of education to be a power for good it must do more 
than show itself as a mere “policy of enlightenment,” namely, 
it must enlist the aid of ethics and morality. 

‘Lao L. McVay. 


